











better world. Print intends to demonstrate 
the importance of this to you, how 
and why it a iffects you and how 


it can be improved.” 


Thus spoke PRINT in its first number. We believe these words 
to be as valid today as they were in 1940. However, we feel 
that the magazine must do more than that; therefore with | 

this issue PRINT inaugurates a new editorial | 

policy as well as a new format. | 

We hope to be more provocative, more informative and more use-\ 
ful to more people. Without losing the essentials of quality and 
attention to fine printing and reproduction, it is our belief that | 
the main purpose of those interested in the graphic arts 1s the 





Fetes la nn 


mass production and imparting of tdeas and information, 
and selling through the printed word. It will be our : 


perio 


aim to demonstrate how this can be better done 

with dignity, ‘variety and economy. | 

This nation is off toa fresh start under a new regime. In its own, | 
much smaller way, so is PRINT, and we lay claim to the 


of Americans everywhere —that we shall succeed 
where others in this field have failed.) 


, 
\ 


same incurable optimism which has marked the attitude 5 
i 
\ 





For the sake of identity and continuity you will for the first time 
see some uniformity in PRINT’S covers. In the past no two 
covers have ever been remotely similar — a fact which has 
pleased some people but bothered many others. We have 
slightly enlarged our page size in order to give our 

designers more freedom, improve legibility and 

make for ease of handling. This new size 

will give our advertisers more space 

for their money and at the same 

time reduce their plate costs. 

5) Beginning with this number PRINT will feature a continuing 
) series of articles called ‘Programs in Print.” These will be 
surveys of the graphic arts material of selected corporations 
in various fields. It is our intention to encompass both the 
philosophy and intent behind their booklets, posters, 

annual reports, advertising, etc. - how they are 

| conceived, produced and distributed. 
: . We get some very complimentary letters — also some uncompli- 
| mentary ones. Insofar as we believe they make good reading, 
we intend to publish samples of both kinds. As always, 


PRINT welcomes the suggestions and criticisms of 


those who are interested in fostering the best 


in the graphic and visual arts. 
The Editors 








RIGHT IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
You will find an unequalled selection of 
Books and Magazines in the Graphic Arts field. We go out of our way to 
have on sale the most important publications—"‘musts’’ and unusuals, foreign and 
domestic—on typography, layout, illustration, lettering and source material for 


advertising and design. From our stock of thousands of titles we want to mention just two new ones: 


Pen and (raver 


ALPHABETS and PAGES of CALLIGRAPHY 
by HERMANN ZAPF 
Introduction by Paul Standard 


Herman Zapf is considered “the living Rudolf Koch’’. His 
25 calligraphic plates are hand-cut in metal and printed in red and black 
throughout on Fabriano handmade paper. 
The book is bound by hand in 
Roma paper with vellum spine. $8.50 


.. «No book produced in the past hundred years 
can show a comparable perfection of printing. 


Jan Tschichold 


Publicite 7 


The famous BI-ANNUAL of SWISS ADVERTISING ART. 


Posters, advertisements, catalogues, folders, booklets, covers, 
greeting cards, letterheads, trademarks, packages, labels, 
show windows, exhibitions— 


full of ideas as new as tomorrow. $9.50 


Vuseum Racks, Ine. 48 East 43rd Street 


New York 17, N.Y. 
Mu 2-0430 


WRITE OR PHONE US FOR ANY GRAPHIC ARTS BOOK. 


TOP 
drawer 


For years, graphic arts publications have 
concentrated on displaying what they con- 
sidered good design, good typography or 
just plain good printing. We have long felt 
this was not enough, and that for full under- 
standing a more comprehensive treatment 
was needed. 

Not all printing done by business is first 
rate; however, each piece is intended to be 
part of an overall pattern illustrating their 
selling philosophy and approach to their 
publics. All of us engaged in the ‘mass com- 
munication of ideas,’ which means virtually 
everyone connected with the graphic arts, 
know the objective of the particular piece 
of printing or design on which we may work. 
But we don’t always know the full motivation 
behind what may ultimately become a prize- 
winner in a Printing for Commerce or STA 
exhibition. 

To properly present individual Programs 
in Print required probing the history and de- 
velopment of the company’s promotional 
activities over a period of years. From this 
research the form and pattern of our article 
evolved. 

United Fruit realizes that much of its pro- 
gram in print may not necessarily be prize- 
winning material but the sum total of their 
graphic arts effort produces a successful result 
for them. Future studies may possibly bring 
out prizewinning pieces, along with other less 
glamorous material, but in each case they 
will have to prove to be contributing 
factors toward the achievement of the same 
desirable end. 


DDD? OK 


Defining the term, graphic arts, has always 
been a puzzler, but one definition that we 
have always liked is: 

‘pertaining to the expression of ideas by 


means of lines, marks or characters im- 
pressed on a surface.” 


Now along come two young ladies who have 
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ILLUSTRATION 
PRINTING 
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Craft 
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There are many different 
printing processes, 
producing a wide variety 

of results, but our efforts are 


wholly devoted to but one — 


photogravure 


This concentration of efforts in the one medium, 
coupled with our unique experience in em- 
ploying the original, hand-printed grain plate 
method with its rich heritage and tradition of 
quality, enables us to offer what we consider 
to be the best reproduction in sheetfed photo- 
gravure for book and advertising illustration. 


PHOTOGRAVURE & COLOR 
COMPANY 


207 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone: WAtkins 4-4840 

















THE WIDEST RANGE 


OF PAPERS AND BINDING 
MATERIALS FOR PRESS AND 
TRADE BOOKS AND 
PROMOTIONAL 
PRINTING 





The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 
109 EAST 31ST STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 5-670 




















added a new dimension to the graphic arts. 
They have brought out a series of poetry, 
drama, short stories and book excerpts on LP 
records. The Misses Roney and Cohen, two 
young Hunter graduates have just completed 
their first year in business, by “publishing” 
an “edition” of Sacheverell Sitwell reading 
his own poetry. Other “books” have been 
recorded by Archibald MacLeish, Dylan 
Thomas, Thomas Mann (in German), Kath- 
erine Anne Porter, Tennessee Williams and 
the other two Sitwells, Dame Edith and Sir 
Osbert. 


Adder br 


At this writing, with over 100 letters, mostly 
laudatory, on our Chicago STA issue, it seems 
evident that the idea was sound. The pleasant 
but protracted long distance work with our 
Middle Western friends indicates the need 
for an early start on our next geographic 
excursion. Work is now under way on our 
December issue, which will cover another 
part of the country. 


DODD) COKE 


Victor Strauss, one of the country’s real 
authorities on Silk Screen Printing, has just 
come up with a much needed book on Point 
of Purchase Cardboard Displays. Planned for 
Fall publication this demonstration manual 
has more than 200 pages and 600 illustrations 
packed with information for the sales and 
display manager, account executive, layout 
and production men and the printer. 

The book leads the reader through six 
sections that are really a definitive study of 
this important field. Altogether a first class 
job the book, priced at $15.00, will prove a 
profitable buy for anyone in the field which 
it covers. 


“<f-{e FF 


The brave and successful struggle to establish 
freedom of the press was recently com- 
memorated with the formal dedication and 
opening of the John Peter Zenger Memorial 
Room, which includes a hall of exhibits, 
dioramas, murals and historic documents. 
The room is located at Federal Hall (corner of 


Nassau and Wall Streets, New York), and 
stands on the site of the old City Hall where 
Zenger was imprisoned, tried and acquitted. 
The charge—‘‘false and malicious libel.” 


DIDO KEKE 


It’s hard to talk about your own Art Director 
when he does the layout and reads every 
word of copy. But along with such notables 
as the Washington Star and The Providence 
Journal, The Valley News (West Lebanon, 
N. H.) came off with an honorable mention in 
the under-10,000 circulation class in the Ayer 
Cup award for excellence in typography, 
makeup and printing in the annual newspaper 
competition conducted by N. W. Ayer Co. 
The Valley News was designed by our Frank 
Lieberman a few months before its first issue 
in June 1952. 
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DANGER—THOMAJENIUS AT Work! 


As a great many of those in the world of 
advertising and printing are very well aware, 
there is no one who writes like P. K. Thoma- 
jan. One way or another he has very possibly 
carried the twisted word, the neatly phrased 
turn of speech, about as fur as it can go. 

The other day we received from P. K. a 
small folder titled Effemera (which should 
give you a rough idea of the content) contain- 
ing twenty 4 x 6 cards, on each of which are 
such Thomajems as: 


Too often the forbidden fruit is fore-bitten. 


Every man expects to glimpse some 8th 
wonder behind the 7th veil. 


Many a poor fish has been caught with a 
baited breath. 


Each of the cards is set out with wit and 
ingenuity in Thomajenial fashion by G. H. 
Petty—a neat trick in itself. We don’t know 
if. Effemera is for sale or not. The folder is 
marked Privately Printed, but if you’re inter- 
ested drop a line to P. K. care of Print. 


DID OKEKE 








STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 


STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 
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Mehawk Engraving 


A small New England 
photo-engraving plant that 
assures attention to special jobs, 
careful workmanship, fast 


delivery and reasonable charges. 


ARTHUR LYMAN 
MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Greenfield - Massachusetts 
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Letters 


Dear Sir, 

You merit a tip of the hat for the content and 
quality of PRINT’s recent number. The real value of 
PRINT to me is in its application of artistic theory to 
practical usage. I’m glad to note a trend in this direction 
has been emphasized in all of your last several issues. One 
question: do a few miles along the shores of Lake Michigan 
constitute a “region”? Wouldn’t it be nearer your goal to 
cover the activities of the Middle West, the South, the 
Pacific Coast, etc? 

Very truly yours, 
Leonard Goodstadt 
New York, N.Y. 


ASS 


Dear Sir, 

With your STA issue PRINT begins to take its 
proper place as a common meeting ground for designers, 
typographers, fine printers and paper manufacturers. Each 
of them, so important in his own right, has long needed a 
show case to display his wares. I know of no other Ameri- 
can publication so able to accomplish this. 

Now PRINT assumes some of the stature that 
your European contemporaries have long enjoyed. Our vast 
country can and will support your efforts as long as you 
continue to maintain the high standards that the Middle 
West has set as a target for other regions of the country. 

My sincere congratulations, the issue was well con- 
ceived and beautifully executed, but please don’t be smug 
and rest on your laurels, you have only scratched the surface 
of our Graphic Arts resources. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Patricia Milliken 
New York, N. Y. 


ASSP 


Sir, 

I appreciated that compiling material for your 
splendid study of typewriter faces (Fune 1952) must have 
been a trying task. Can’t we practical souls have more 
features of this sort, and perhaps a bit less of what may 
be prettier, but not quite so useful? Thanks to PRINT 
for enabling me to introduce an element of excitement into 
otherwise prosaic business school courses. 

Yours truly, 
Agnes Kk. Gudron 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sir, 

Delighted with special STA Chicago issue—ex- 
citing. Please have more regional numbers—two for 
California, Northern and Southern! 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. Eleanor L. Gooding 
Santa Paula, Cal. 


ASS 


Dear Sir, 

Your magazine gets better with every issue. It is a 
distinctive contribution to the graphic arts worthy of pre- 
serving as a permanent source of reference and personal 
enjoyment. 

Very truly yours, 
Paul N. Bettenoer 
Plymouth, Mass. 


ASS 


Sir, 

I am not interested in wall paper, xerography, 
typewriters, wood veneer, plastic binding, metal lithog- 
raphy, aniline, and others. Nor frosting on the cake. Or 
cake. I am just interested in printing. So PRINT (maybe 
you ought to change the name) has left me far behind, for 
which I am very sorry, for I have enjoyed tt in the past. 

Sincerely, 
Grant Dahlstrom 
Pasadena, Cal. 


ASS> 


Dear Sir, 
Your issue on STA was a delight. Think of 
making an ‘Angelino’ wish he lived in Chicago. 
Yours truly, 
Henry Mayers 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ASS 


Gentlemen, 
After reading your STA number Ive decided I must 
have extra copies. What a lift it has given me! Mainly a 
matter of inflating the ego I reckon. I’m sure the psychi- 
atrists would diagnose it that a way. But there’s also that 
old Scotch proverbh—‘ We must think well of ourselves’. 
I congratulate you on your consistently fine per- 
formance through the years and look forward to other 
“regional” issues with great interest. 
Sincerely, 
Ray F. DaBoll 
Newark, Ark. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY'S 


Program in Print 


As with any other major company, United 
Fruit’s Program In Print is focused on the 
end result of selling more of their basic prod- 
uct—bananas. But unlike other companies 
United Fruit is many things to many men, 
and constant advertising plus public relations 
watchfulness is needed to make sure the 
company’s story is properly understood. 
Like any other fast growing enterprise dur- 
ing its formative years, United Fruit was 
probably open to criticism. Today, with en- 
lightened management, the company has 
every right to point with pride to its overseas 


BY LAWRENCE A. AUDRAIN. 


program. In 1932, Samuel Zemurray, then 
head man, summed up the realistic attitude 
of United Fruit when he said, “I feel guilty 
about some of the things we did... . all we 
sared about was dividends. Well, you can’t 
do business that way today. We’ve learned 
that what’s best for the countries we operate 
in is best for the company. Maybe we can’t 
make the people love us, but we can make 
ourselves so useful to them that they'll want 
us to stay.” 

Today the “‘top banana” sells 60% of all 
that golden yellow fruit consumed in the 
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OLD: By the early 1900's bananas were out of the luxury class and had become a staple food, 


United States. To do this United Fruit has 
had to become “big business” in many other 
fields in all of the ten countries in which it 
operates in Central America and the Carib- 
bean. To be “big business” the company since 
1945 has spent over nine million dollars 
on consumer advertising, sales promotion and 
printing. 

To successfully grow and market their end 
product, the banana, the company has built 
its own railroads and docks, supplied electric 
light and power to hundreds of thousands of 
Central Americans, brought water to supply 
their own plantations and also serve local 
populations, processed 8,700,000 Ibs. of cacao 
(raw cocoa) and 375,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, 
built and furnished schools and supplied the 
teachers to run them, built homes, acted as 
hotel keepers for Central American tourists 
who also ate in U.F. restaurants and drank 
at U.F. bars, and arrived in Central America 
on U.F. ships, transmitted many thousands 
of messages a year on a complicated and 
modern radio and telegraph system that 
serves both the public and the company; 
served as storekeeper; spent millions on land 
reclamation programs, conducted agricul- 
tural schools, raised and improved beef herd 
strains, all with the end result of exporting 
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30,400,000 stems of bananas that were trans- 
ported in U.F. ships and sold in England, 
Europe and North America during 1952. 

In the banana industry, the U.F. Com- 
pany has had to become “big business” in 
order to supply on a year ’round basis, the 
several thousand fruit jobbers, wholesalers, 
importers and distributors in Canada, this 
country, Europe and the British Isles. With 
its widespread banana growing operations, 
U.F., despite hurricane, pestilence and the 
hundred other enemies of banana growth, have 
managed to keep the refrigerated holds of the 
Great White Fleet full of their basic cargo 
and get it into the hands of the distributors. 

Little known to the public, but all im- 
portant to the trade, is Fruit Dispatch, 
U.F.’s own distribution and sales organiza- 
tion. It maintains and supervises inspection 
at rail terminals across the country and 
checks railroad cars for the correct storing 
temperature range of 55°-63° by refrigera- 
tion in the summer and heat in the winter. 

United Fruit, for all its widespread activi- 
ties, has always been considered a Boston 
company. Stemming from the New England 
shipping tradition, bananas were, until the 
end of the nineteenth century, usually a deck 
or extra cargo, which made money for the 





NEW: Eye appealing point-of-purchase display sells the customer in today's super markets. 


ship-owner if the fruit arrived in good shape. 

Fortunes had been made and lost by a 
half-hundred banana importing companies 
when in 1899 Andrew Preston, Minor C. 
Keith and Captain Lorenzo Baker filed 
articles of incorporation with an authorized 
‘apital of twenty million dollars for a com- 
pany to be called United Fruit Co. Incorpora- 
lion articles stated that they were empowered 
to “do a general business as merchants, 
planters and farmers, and to grow, manu- 
facture and deal in produce, merchandise and 
property of all kinds.” 

Preston was then head of Boston Fruit, an 
already successful banana distribution com- 
pany working mainly in New England, and 
with the vision of all builders, he saw that to 
be successful, the company would need its 
own growing areas and shipping lines. Cap- 
tain Baker had since 1870, been bringing 
bananas into Boston, and since 1885 had been 
one of the main suppliers of Boston Fruit. 
Minor Keith, a soldier of fortune and Costa 
Rican railroad builder, already in debt to the 
Costa Rican government for a million and a 
half dollars, was the third original member of 
United Fruit. Keith’s seventy miles of Costa 
Rican railroad opened up areas of supply that 
were sorely needed by the new company. 


Initially the public subscribed to only 16,000 
shares of the 200,000 units at $100, and it 
took seventeen more months to sell another 
11,000. 

For thirty years the company’s traditional 
Boston leadership saw it through successful 
expansion, but caught in the squeeze of the 
depression years, company profits dropped to 
a low of 5.7 million in 1932 against a previous 
high of 44.6 million in 1920. At this point Sam 
Zemurray, whose Cuyamel Fruit Company 
had been bought by United in 1929 for 300,- 
000 shares of U.F. stock (worth 31.5 million), 
moved in as managing director in charge of 
operations. 

Zemurray, a Russian emigrant, who rose 
from a banana peddler to the holder of a for- 
tune of 20 millions even before he sold out to 
United Fruit, was a far cry from the con- 
servalive Bostonians who had been running 
the company for three decades. With the 
energy which had made his own company a 
major competitor of United Fruit, Zemurray 
gleefully returned to the banana industry. By 
the mid-thirlies United Fruit was back on its 
feet financially, but in 1936 a new crisis arose 
with an epidemic of Sigatoka, a leaf fungus 
which slowly “burns up” the plant. Unless 
checked it would have wiped out the company 
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in three or four years. Some experimental 
preventatives had been tried, but no certain 
cure had been developed. One of the com- 
pany’s agriculturalists had isolated a 20-acre 
patch and was spraying it with Bordeaux 
Mixture. It seemed to work, and Zemurray, 
with characteristic gambler’s instinct, under- 
took to spray 5000 acres at a cost of over a 
half-million dollars. It was a gamble, but it 
saved the company. 

As it did to many other major companies, 
December 1941 and the war brought major 
changes to U.F., and the overseas nature of 
its business might have forced a less strong 
organization out of business. Sixty-five ships 
of the Great White Fleet received ‘Greet- 
ings” from the President and thirty-one of 
these were lost to the enemy by August, 1945. 
During these years the importation of ba- 
nanas practically ceased, but by switching 
crops to cacao, sugar and much needed abaca 
(for the Navy’s manila hemp) and by using 
much of its Central American labor force in 
major building projects, U.F. came out of the 
war with its plantations and shipping facil- 
ities ready for the post war battle for the 
consumer dollar. 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


1. Does it stand on its own feet as an ad? 


2. Does tt have enough appeal to lead the 
housewife-reader to do a self-sampling job 
with herself and her family? 


3. Can it be merchandised? 


1. How much will the ad contribute to 
making other food advertisers and their 
agencies consider bananas a “hot item” 
worth featuring and tying tn with their own 
advertising in order to help promote their 
products? 


5. What can it do in the way of building 
up good will and understanding for United 
Fruit with magazine editors and publishers? 
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In the first full year’s operation after the 
war, the company imported twenty-seven 
million stems of bananas, just 12% less than 
they did in 1941. The advertising and pro- 
motion department had been quietly making 
its postwar plans, and with the end of the 
war in sight, the ad department in a memo 
to the top echelon expressed its philosophy 
of the company’s promotional approach in 
these words: 


“The job to be done with the public divides 
itself into three parts: 


1. Educating them about the health and 
nutritive value of bananas. 


2. Educating them to eat bananas fully 
ripened and telling them how to get them 
that way at home. 


3. Teaching them new uses for bananas. 


To put this program into action R. G. 
-artridge, ad manager, estimated that the 
company would need to spend at least 
$1,500,000 yearly on the “printed word” to 
inform the public of the three basic require- 
ments for increased banana sales. 


With these questions answered to its satis- 
faction, United Fruit’s consumer advertising 
department can determine when the ad is to 
run, where il is to run, and to what extent it 
is to be merchandised. 

A cveat believer in giving its advertising 
dollars “‘extra legs,” United Fruit backs every 
ad with merchandising tie-ups that gel more 
ad mileage than usual. Operating under a 
seemingly complicated system, United Fruit 
has two ad agencies. One, Wendell P. Colton 
Co., does all the parent company’s institu- 
tional and financial advertising, while Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborne has for nine- 
teen years placed the consumer advertising 
for the subsidiary sales company, Fruit Dis- 
patch. To further complicate matters, B.B.D. 
& QO. also places a certain amount of adver- 
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lising in the name of United Fruit Company. 

U.F.’s ‘system’ is probably unique in 
major company advertising. Working on a 
joint budget between United Fruit and Fruit 
Dispatch, the two companies in 1952 had an 
allocation of $1,800,000, of which $450,000 
went into media. Not believing in the 
“locked-in” space allocation usually set up 
by most companies at the beginning of their 
fiscal year, United Fruit free-wheels during 
the year and takes space as occasion de- 
mands. Undoubtedly tough on the agency, 
but also undoubtedly good for this company, 
the system has paid off more than once. A 
classic example was U.F.’s famous “Nutri- 
tional Time Bomb” ad. (See illustration.) 


One of the most powerful color ads in years, 
it probably raised more eyebrows on Madison 
Avenue than any other major company’s 
single advertisement in recent times. When 
it first broke and United Fruit and B.B.D. 
&O. realized they had a winner, the company 
was able to swing into fifty-three different 
magazines at a total space cost of nearly 
$300,000 without dislocating its schedule. 
Stemming from an idea headlined in a 
newspaper, Partridge went to work with his 
friend Charles Brower of B.B.D. & O. They 
‘ame up with the headline, “‘Doctor, I’d like 
to know, what is a ‘nutritional time bomb’?”’ 
The final result was summed up by columnist 
George Moses who said, ‘‘First, it got the 
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Co-op Advertising 





company lots of free publicity in the trade. 
It was picked up by food editors, columnists, 
commentators, baby food companies, and 
given a big free ride. Second, it stamped 
United Fruit as a leader in the field of nutri- 
tion because only a leader would do such an 
industry job. Third, it produced a great deal 
of word-of-mouth advertising for the com- 
pany. And fourth, it snuck in some good 
hard-selling copy for you know what should- 
n’t go in the refrigerator.”’ In this one quote 
from columnist Moses all U.F.’s requisites for 
a good ad seem to be fulfilled. 

But no matter how powerful individual ads 
are, still the banana’s single most powerful 
selling influence is Chiquita Banana. And 
even today, seven years after her introduc- 
tion, Chiquita still claims directly and in- 
directly a considerable percentage of U.F.’s 
advertising dollar. 


TD tor 


The best man to answer this question 
is, of course, your family physician. We suggest 
that you ask him the next time 


you pay him a visit. 


Backing Chiquita in a_ solid month-in, 
month-oul advertising campaign, U.F. tells 
dietitians, home economists and, with some- 
what less regularity, the home consumer 
about new uses for bananas. In 1952 eighteen 
new consumer and trade ads were prepared 
and used 247 limes in media as widespread in 
readership as Good Housekeeping and The 
American Medical Journal. Based on recipes 
supplied by U.F.’s Home Economics Kitchen, 
these ads invariably use at least two colors 
black and the famous banana yellow. For 
illustrating recipes B.B.D. & O. recommends 
four-color process, and Partridge is always 
ready to pay the 15% premium for bleed 
pages. He firmly believes the extra money 
spent provides the visual appetite appeal 
which is needed to convince American women 
that bananas should be a regular part of the 
family’s daily diet. 





what is a 


“Nutritional Time Bomb” is science’s 
dramatic name for an equally dramatic 
discovery about diet...the discovery 
that injuries caused by mistakes in 
diet may not reveal themselves until 
years later 

Like actual time bombs, these in- 
juries remain hidden and unrecog- 
nized, exploding into symptoms 
when it is too late to do anything 
about them. Thus, the dietary wrongs 
of childhood may be visited upon 
the adult 

Such scourges of later life as tooth 
decay, goiter, high blood pressure, 
heart disease, anemia and hardening 
of the arteries are not necessarily 
caused by present diet faults. They 
may be the delayed effects of earlier 
injury, where a dietary deficiency 
has existed too long 


A sound child body—the founda- 


ld like to know... 


NUTRITIONAL TIME BOMB ?” 


tion of a sound adult body—must 
be built from the food that goes 
into it. The true effect of a mother's 
care during childhood has only begun 
to be understood. And, since eating 
habits are formed in childhood, the 
conscientious parent can do much 
to insure the child against later pen- 
alties of wrong eating 

The protective foods should be used 
generously in the daily diet. Impor- 
tant among these are bananas—long 
prescribed by doctors as oneof the first 
solid foods for infants. Bananas have 
a well-rounded supply of vitamins 
and minerals, and are distinctly be- 
neficent in their action upon the di- 
gestive tract. Because of the many 
appetizing ways in which bananas 
can be served, as well as because of 
their nutritional value, they are now 


being more widely used than ever 


FOR HEALTH, EAT AND ENJOY A PLENTIFUL VARIETY OF THE “RIGHT” FOODS 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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Above: the famous ‘Nutritional Time Bomb" ad. Right: typical magazine ads for home consumer and dieticians. 
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Chiquita Banana shows you how to make a pie / 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


BANANA MILK SHAKE 
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@ One medium-sized fully ripe banana 
(yellow peel flecked with brown) contains 
the equivalent of 4 to 5 level teaspoons 
natural sugar — as follows 


Sugars in the Banana Total 20.4 
4.6". dextrose 
1.6. levulose 
12.2" sucrose 
VITAMIN CONTENT PER 100 GRAMS 
A 2a - 33 








Riboflavin 
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ONE BANANA 
CONTAINS 
VITAMINS, 
MINERALS AND 
QUICK FOOD ENERGY 


Free Upon Request 
Rev sed edition of 
DIETARY USES OF THE 
ANANA UN HEALTH & DISRASE 
L. Jean 
eee 
Educational Depertment 3 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, Mew York City 
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SERVED ON CEREALS— Sweet and nutitious 


IN MILK SHAKES — For high coloric and high witomn 


Banana Milk Shake 
1 fully rope banene® 1 cup (8 ounces) COLD mith 


Pee! banana. Slice into a bowl and beat with 
t 





electric mixer or rotary egg beater until smoot 
dd milk and mix th 








medium sized drinks 


4 enty one ot many new wees tor Bananas 


Favorite 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. Banana Recipes 


from famous 


New England Kitchens 


presented by 


Vital source of advertising copy is the first- 
rate test kitchen run by Ina Lindman in 
U.F.’s New York dockside office. With her 
eye fixed firmly on the company’s advertis- 
ing, educational and sales promotion ac- 
tivities to establish bananas as a staple article 
of diet in the American home, she works with 
three essentials as her guide. 


1. Appetite appeal. This the company feels 
it already has. 


2. Knowledge on the part of the housewife of 
the nutritional and therapeutic value of 
bananas to the point where she will feel 
bound to see to it that members of her 
family eat bananas regularly in one form 
or other. 





3. Ability on the part of the housewife to 
prepare and serve bananas in enough dif- 
ferent ways that her family will not get 
tired of them. No amount of effort by the 
housewife can make her family eat. ba- 
nanas (or anything else) tf they tire of 
them and do not want them. 











Aside from consumer advertising, Home 
Ec. is responsible for the constant up-dating 
of twenty basic booklets of recipes. These 
range from a 64-page black and _ white } 
restaurant book to a simply produced dicti- RECIPE FOR EVERY 
tian’s book on sodium-free diets. MONTH IN THE YEAR 

Firm believers in the “seeing is believing” sz 
thesis, United Fruit last year spent $180,000 
on food shows and cooking schools. A primary 
means of distributing literature, this ‘Sam- 
pling Program’ breaks down as follows: 
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Top. A new England 





Literature Tolal ‘ 
Distributed sAdlendance Cost cook book with photographs 
of charming colonial kitchen 
Cooking Schools 739,000 1,010,000 $70,410 interiors. Below. Gay design and 
Luncheon Service Program 503,000 523,000 77,595 twelve Samuel Chamberlin 
Conventions 76,500 77,400 11,857 photographs help keep 
Food Shows, Fairs 235,500 1,193,000 19,300 banana sales up. te 
Platform Demonstration (Staff) 5,900 2,296 739 ™ 
1,559,900 2,805,696 $179,901 
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As an intangible but none the less certain 
method of increasing banana consumption, 
United Fruit has for sixteen years used 
Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, a PR firm, one 
of whose specialties is publicizing basic foods 
and servicing food writers. In 1952, under the 
editorial name of “‘Dorothy Ames Carter,” 


Recognizing that doctors are exceedingly 
difficult people to reach either by advertising 
or direct mail, but believing that they are 
essential to help impart the U.F. banana 
story, the company has a carefully screened 
list of 15,000 doctors who receive all the 
latest banana diet information as it comes 


D.A. & Y. sent 7500 food editors, home from the Home Ec. kitchen. Main project of 
economists and newspapers forty-three re- the Home Ec. Department at this time is the 
leases—or one new banana idea every 815 use of the banana in salt-free diets. With its 
days. In addition to this seven hundred radio low salt content and high nutritional value 
stations across the country received addi- the company believes there is a large un- 
tional information on banana recipes twenty- tapped market among those afflicted with 
four times. high blood pressure and heart disease. 


SCHOOLS 





Grass roots information on the place of the 
banana as a nutritional factor in our daily 
diet starts with a carefully planned instruc- 
tion series for all school children in grades 
from primary through high school. During 
the past few years United Fruit, working 
with the National Science Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, has developed nine four-page study 
guides. Along with each of these goes a 
teacher’s work sheet. In 1950, the first year 
of the program, the company released six of 











. . . . 4 The ple of an 
these 4-color booklets for a total distribution hs paren) ON 
of 250,000. The print order this year and Soren ' 
a —_ THOUSAND years before Columbus discovered the 
are planted abou new world, the Maya Indians had built great cities 


expected circulation will be 1,500,000. (See 
insert, “How Bananas Grow.’’) 


and lived over much of Middle America. But even before 
Columbus landed most of these great places were in 
ruins and the people were scattered. It was only about 
a hundred years ago that scientists began clearing the 


ruins have been found in Guatemala, Honduras, E! Sal- 
vador and Yucatan in Mexico. Only a few of those which 
have been discovered have been dug out and restored. 
These tell something of the great nation which rose and 
fell before we came to know it 


Ancient stone monument from Honduras. The other side 
In digging out these Mayan ruins, many small arti- "#4 #4 covered with dates im picture writing. 





cles were discovered — pottery, stonework, jewels and 
ornaments, tools and even stored food. Pottery, weapons ish Cin Gina ts gaan Sharcateation 
and other articles that did wot perish during centuries 414 carvings on the temples and buildings give us 





The finest piece of aboriginal art im all the Americas. Aw 
ancient 








“corn” civilia heir life and their religion were 
than 1400 years age and dedicated to the planet Venus uit around corn. It was the freedom that 


“ 
—a culture gave them that permitted them to rise to such 





more outstanding because the workers built them with 

0 few tools 
‘The Maya also had « hind of writing like the Egyp- 
conquered 





invented an accurate calendar and recorded exact dates 


‘ on their monuments 
* ; Many of the Indians in Middle America today are 


Four color offset booklets supplied through U.F.'s 
school program help supplement film and slide films 
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Above. Wall map for elementary and junior high schools. Right. (insert) Study help booklet, grades five through eight. 


In 1952 United Fruit filled 23,000 separate 
requests from teachers in both elementary 
and secondary schools for this free material. 
As a rule, the requests* are for three lessons, 


*These requests fillered through the free listings and 
catalog services supplied by: 
Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin 
Sources of Free & Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
Ontario, Calif. 
The Science Corner 
Box 1111, Woodhaven 21, L. I., N.Y. 
“Some Sources of Free or Inexpensive 
Teaching Materials on Latin America” 
Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Chicago Schools Journal 
6800 Stewart Avenue 
Chicago 21, Il. 


Division of Surveys and Field Service 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 





BANANALAND 


MIDDLE AMERICA 






with an average of 35 of each lesson to a class. 

On request the company also supplies a 
handsome 30” x 40” wall map, lithographed in 
four colors and printed on 80-pound white 
offset stock. First print order on these maps 
was for 50,000 and they were produced at an 
all-in cost for printing, art-work, copy, etc. of 
28.4 cents each. 

In conjunction with the leaflets, the com- 
pany distributes, free on request, a twenty- 
one minute color film called “Journey to 
Banana Land.” Working with two hundred 
prints, the Institute of Visual Training, the 
distributors, last year showed the film to 
960,000 school children at 3,000 screenings. 
An adult version of the same basic film ma- 
terial secured fifty-three free bookings on 
TV. All print and delivery costs of the film 
are paid by United Fruit at a cost of under 
$20,000 per year. 





















HOW 
BANANAS 
GROW 








_— do not grow on trees as many people sup- 
pag Though the banana plant may grow thirty 
feet high it is not a tree like an apple or oak, but is a 
close relative of the canna lily and the beautiful orchids. 
The banana belongs to the great plant group of “mono- 
cots” which also includes the lilies, grasses and palms. 
All are non-woody plants. The veins of the monocot 
leaves run parallel in contrast to the “dicots” (the other 
major group of flowering plants) which usually have 
netted-veined leaves. Some of the monocots like the 
grasses and orchids are among the most advanced kinds 
of plants and are of special interest to plant scientists. 
The tall, weak stalks of banana plants are about 85 
per cent water so it is not surprising that they go over 
like jackstraws when a hurricane hits a banana planta- 
tion. The banana plantations are so widely distributed 
throughout the tropics that the loss of a crop by storm 
in one section does not seriously disrupt the supply. 
Bananas grow from an underground stem or rhizome 
which sends out long roots, each about the thickness of 
a pencil. These roots divide again and again. Near their 
actively growing tips are the thousands upon thousands 
of root hairs which absorb water and minerals from the 
soil. Buds also grow on the underground stem. Each 
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Section of banana rhizome or rootstock from a healthy, 
mature plant, Large rootstocks are cut into “bits” weighing 
from three to four pounds each. Each “bit” must have at 
least one good eye. 





can develop into a stalk with leaves. New banana plants 
are set out by cutting the rhizome into “bits,” each with 
one or more buds. These are planted about a foot deep in 
the rich lowland soil. As the plant grows the rhizome in- 
creases in size and more shoots or suckers grow from it. 

A warm, humid climate favors the growth of bananas. 
The best land for plantations is often rich tropical bot- 
tomlands that have never been cleared or drained. Some- 
times, in addition to drainage, irrigation is needed to 
keep the plants growing during the dry season. Irriga- 
tion ditches and overhead irrigation from huge towers 
are both used. Plants must also be sprayed to control 
disease. As tropical agriculture has improved so has the 
production of bananas and a number of other important 
warm climate crops. 
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Banana plants grow rapidly when soil and climatic 
conditions are right. In about a month after the root- 
stock has been planted the shoot breaks through the 
soil. About a year later the plant has reached its full 
growth. It may be from fifteen to thirty feet high with 
a dozen or so long green leaves which crown the plant. 
When the banana plant is about ten months old and just 
before it has reached its greatest growth, the large 
flower bud pushes its way through the center of the 
leaf cluster. The upright bud soon turns sideways, the 
bud stem grows longer and longer, and shortly becomes 
U-shaped with flower bud pointing downward. 

By now the large red bracts which form the layers 
of the bud begin to roll back and fall off. As they do, 
they expose groups of flowers arranged in a double row. 
As the bud opens and the flower stalk grows over six 
feet long, six to ten or more of the flower groups ap- 
pear arranged in a spiral around the flower stalk. As 
the bracts fall away each group of flowers forms a 
“hand” of bananas. Each hand is composed of ten to 
twenty “fingers” or fruits. The last flowers on the stalk 
do not develop into fruits and the bud remains on the 
end of the stalk till the bananas are cut. 

It takes three or four months for the flower bud 
to open and the fruit to mature. The small green ba- 
nanas point downward before the bracts fall but as the 
fruits grow they turn outward and finally up. By the 
time bananas are ready for harvesting they have turned 





Its stem lengthens and 
The flower bud first appears. the bud turns downward. 


The bud opens expos- 
ing groups of flowers. 


completely up. Bananas of commercial grade have six 
to nine hands on a stem — occasionally more. A stem 
will weigh 60 to 90 pounds but some grow with as many 
as 22 hands and have weighed up to 150 pounds. 
Bananas are always cut green even when used for food 
in the tropics. Just how green they are cut depends on 
how far they are to be shipped. Once cut, the speed of 
ripening can be controlled but it cannot be stopped. 
Fruit going to Europe is picked thinner than that 
shipped to this country. 

Each banana plant bears only a single stem of 
fruit. By the time the bunch of fruit is ready for har- 
vesting new buds have sprouted from the rootstock and 
a second stalk, perhaps six feet high, is growing vigor- 
ously. When the old fruit-bearing stalk is cut down, the 
new stalk takes over. Its growth is rapid and a new cycle 
of bananas is under way. 








Each group of flowers 
develops into a hand of 
bananas which first 
point downward. 
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Bananas grow best in the warm, moist lands of 
Middle America. Plantations are cut from jun- 
gle land which cannot be used for other agri- 
culture. Each plantation produces a continuous 
crop so bananas are always “‘in season.” 
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Three or four months after the bud 


As bananas grow they turn appears, the fruit is ready for har- 
upward and become large vest. A stem may bear 70 to 200 
and plump. The bud remains bananas or more and usually 


| at the tip of the flower stalk. weighs 60 to 90 pounds. 





KINDS OF BANANAS 


HE BANANAS (Musa) are a genus or group of tropical old- 
> world plants. This Musa group includes a variety of related 
plants: Some bear seeds and some do not. Most of the plants in this 
group have bunches of fruits that resemble our bananas but only a 
few of them are edible. Of these, some must be cooked before they 
can be eaten. An example of these cooking bananas are the plan- 
tains — important everyday foods in many tropical places. 

Abaca or Manila hemp is closely related to the edible banana 
but its fruits are inedible. It is the source of one of the best fibers 
for making rope. The word banana is the common name for Musa 
plants but is usually applied only to those that have fruits which 
can be eaten raw. 

The bananas people eat come from two species or kinds of 
banana plant. The Cavendish banana (Musa cavendishii), named 
after a duke who grew them in his hothouses, is very similar to 
the banana you know so well. But the plant on which it grows is 
stockier and smaller (12 feet high) so it is more suited to growing 
in open, windy places. This kind of banana is widely planted in the 
Hawaiian and Canary Islands, in parts of Africa and Asia. In those 
regions it is an important plant. 

The other banana—the one you have eaten so often—is 
called the Gros Michel (but don’t ask for it by name at the gro- 
cery). While it is just about the only yellow banana one sees in the 
United States, few people realize it has a name of its own. The 
Gros Michel is one of the more than one hundred varieties of Musa 
sapientum, the common banana plant. It is by far the most widely 
grown banana because the fruit is large, has an excellent flavor 
and is well suited for shipping. An acre of Gros Michel bananas 
may produce as many as 300 stalks of fruit a year—an exceedingly 
large crop. 

Another variety of the common banana is the red banana with 
its short, thick, red-skinned, distinctly flavored fruit. Oddly 
enough, there is a yellow variety of the red banana identical in 
shape and flavor of fruit but with a yellow skin. The Apple banana 
has a small fruit, three to four inches long, with the slightly tart 
flavor of a ripe apple. This fruit is so thin skinned it cannot be 
shipped. The Lady Finger or Date banana is another small, thin- 
skinned variety, prized for its sweet flavor, but you have to go 
down to the tropics to enjoy it. None of these bananas are shipped 
or sold in the United States except as occasional rarities. Many 
other varieties of bananas are of interest but they are of little 
importance. Plant scientists are constantly at work trying to im- 
prove the banana and to create new and better varieties. 


LADY FINGER 
Musa sapientum 
variety champa 


SS 


APPLE BANANA 
Musa sapientum 
variety cubensis 


RED BANANA 
Musa sapientum 


variety rubra y 


CAVENDISH 
Musa Cavendishii 
various varieties 


GROS MICHEL 
Musa sapientum 
variety Gros Michel 


PLANTAIN 
Musa paradisiaca 
various varieties 
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DISPLAYS 


The highly perishable nature of the banana 
poses a problem for display for ‘‘Point-of- 
Purchase.” United Fruit has found it neces- 
sary to prepare four carefully written and 
edited booklets telling the storekeeper and 
stock room men how best to handle, display 
and care for the banana during the various 
seasons of the year. 

In designing point of purchase displays, 
the degree of visibility that bananas have 
afford U.F. a considerable edge in consumer 
impressions. However, obtaining photographs 
and the subsequent printing in what the 
company considers the proper yellow presents 
a constant problem. The company now has 
an ink formula that, if correctly used by the 
printer, invariably produces the proper shade 
of yellow for display purposes. 

Many useful tie-ups with other basic foods 
are a constant help in merchandising ba- 


CHIQUITA 


Trying to gel away from Pier 7 on lower 
Manhattan’s westside docks without a “door 
prize” is practically impossible. Invariably 
the “door prize” is a Chiquita Banana 
momento. It may be a T-Shirt for a sub- 
teenager, a pair of first-rate sunglasses, a 
necktie, a pin, a rubber doll or any one of a 
dozen other useful items, all made in the 
form of the banana trademark-—but any visit 
to U.F. still calls for the visitor to do his part 
in spreading the Chiquita story. 

For years United Fruit had been searching 
for a positive method of getting home to the 
consumer two important points; (1) That 
bananas make the best eating when they are 
flecked with brown; (2) To get that way they 





Superb color photography gives punch 
to point-of-purchase displays. 


nanas. Chief among these tie-ups is one with 
Kellogg’s which shows slices of bananas on 
corn flakes. Used for displays and point of 
purchase cards, plus appearing on millions of 
packages, this ready reminder has_ helped 
boost banana sales over the years. 
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Even the company 
Christmas card 
carries greetings from Miss Chiquita. 


should be allowed to ripen at room tempera- 
ture and not be put in the refrigerator. 

By summer of 1944 it began to look as 
though United Fruit would get its ships back 
from war service, and the importation of 
U.F.’s prime product would soon be starting 
again. Knowing full well that they had to 
begin their educational job and that people 
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hate to do things “because it’s good for 
them,” United Fruit and B.B.D. & O. went 
to work on the educational approach to the 
consumer, with the avowed intention of 
spending more money than ever to back an 
extensive, highly integrated and hard-hitting 
campaign. 

Out of this resolve “Chiquita Banana” was 
created. First came inspiration from the 
agency in the form of the famous jingle 


I’m Chiquita Banana and I’ve come to say 

Bananas have to ripen in a certain way. 

When they are fleck’'d with brown and have 
a golden hue 

Bananas taste the best, and are the best for 
you. 

You can pul them ina salad 

You can put them in a pie - ay 

Any way you want to eat them 

It's impossible to beat them. 

But bananas like the climate of the very 
tropical equator. 

So you should never put bananas in the 
refrigerator. 


For six months Chiquila was just another 
radio spol jingle; then something happened 
that even today cannot be fully explained. 
People started to ask for records, small fry 
whistled, and teenagers sang “Chiquita Ba- 
nana’, and the gold rush was on. Partridge 
staked his claim by pouring $1,000,000 into 
radio spots in two years! Between 300 to 400 
stations carried “the message” during 1945 


1946, and thousands of juke-boxes put it out 
independent of U.F.’s own efforts. 

A real American bombshell—Chiquita had 
now arrived. But what did she look like? 
TV and movies could use her and ad-man 
Partridge faced the problem of putting into 
visual form something the nation had taken 
as its own on a vocal basis only. 

From over 150 designs a banana in human 
form was finally evolved, and U.F. went into 
the movie business. 

Twenty-three “minute movies” were pro- 
duced. All in color, they open with an 
animated cartoon of Chiquita in a ‘situation’, 
followed by 40 seconds of live action recipes 
for bananas broiled, fried, baked or in other 
form—and a closing that has Chiquita saving 
the day. A model of compression and genuine 
interest and entertainment, U.F. played them 
for many millions of impressions in 1200 
regular movie theatres. Also used for cooking 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


While consumer advertising stimulates and 
promotes the buying of bananas, United 
Fruit’s Public Relations department is con- 
cerned with properly presenting the character 
of the company to the nation’s press. Op- 
erating as it does in politically volatile areas 
and in Spanish speaking countries P R is 
faced with the constant challenge of making 
certain the United Fruit story is accurately 
told. 

The Public Relations Department op- 
erates on a two-way system with information 
flowing to those countries where it does 
business and news coming from these coun- 
tries to be used here in the United States. 

P.R. must also evaluate these countries’ 
political “climate” and present to manage- 
ment their reflections as a basis for company 
policy, attitudes and action. 

Public Relations is also charged with the 
responsibility of keeping shareholders in- 
formed and interpreting their reactions to 
top management. The fourth responsibility 
is to inform employees of company policy and 


shows and luncheon meetings U.F. execu- 
tives estimate the films have been seen by 
nine million potential banana eaters in these 
groups. 

All this before TV. Now having appeared 
on nearly all of the nation’s 106 TV stations, 
usually on participation shows, Chiquita is 
waiting for the new TV outlets to open up to 
shake her “banana hips” before many more 
millions of American housewives. 

Chiquita has without doubt been one of the 
most successful advertising and selling in- 
novations in the history of American mer- 
chandising. But she never would have had 
this success without Partridge’s insistence on 
backing her with a good many millions of 
dollars in the eight short years since lyricist 
Garth Montgomery and composer Len Mac- 
Kenzie turned over their first “Chiquita 
Banana” jingle for bandleader Ray Block to 
use in stunning the public. 








Tomorrow’s Food 
for the Americas 


by JAMES RORTY 


in turn keep management abreast of em- 
ployee reaction. 

With Boston as the head office, 45 sales 
offices strung out across the United States 
and 27 offices in Central America, U.F.’s 
United States public relations chief Kdmund 
S. Whitman could possibly bear comparison to 
the “‘one-armed paperhanger”’. From his own 
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32 years asa UFer, there is practically no part 
of this giant organization in which Whitman 
has not gathered some experience. 

With this background, and counseled by 
Edward L. Bernays on public relations, 
Whitman, drawing on solid information sup- 
plied by economists and top level manage- 
ment in Boston, uses personal contact on the 
telephone to keep leading editors and writers 
informed on the company and its problems. 

Keeping the 97,000 employees informed 
through the Publication Division is another 
part of Whitman’s work. Over the years 
through a company sponsored program of re- 
storing some of the archeological treasures of 
Central America, U.F. has spent many thou- 
sands of dollars uncovering ancient Mayan 
cities, a definite contribution to learning and 
general information. This work has been 
publicized by issuing seven well-printed and 
well-written booklets explaining the work. 

Long before former President Truman put 
the United States Point Four program for- 
ward as a means of helping countries abroad, 
U.F. had its own “cultural aid program” at 
work. Dr. Carl T. Compton of MIT during a 
keynote address at the opening of the Mid- 
Century Convocation on the Social Implica- 
tions of Scientific Progress said: 


Here are pages from a case history that may 
be helpful to those who wish to appraise the 
practical implications of the Truman “Point 
Four” program. Here in Middle America 
the United Fruit Company has developed 
productive farm areas from uninhabited 
swamps and jungles . . . involving the tech- 
niques of medicine and public health, soil 
utilization, education and recreation. 


“Point 1 of Point 4. MepIcINE AND PUBLIC 
Heartu. Thirteen tropical hospitals, one 
hundred and six dispensaries and nine 
domestic medical offices with an overall staff 
of 1802 employees are involved in this pro- 
gram of community health and welfare. 


“Point 2 of Point 1, AGRicuLTURAL TECH- 
NIQUES. The conversion of jungle forests... 
is a tremendous task requiring large scale use 
of machinery and the investment of large sums 
of capital. It involves the construction of 
wharves, shops, warehouses, office buildings, 
homes for employees, sewerage systems, 
power plants, hospitals, schools and airfields. 
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ZACULEU 


Handsome four color photographic booklet 
explaining U.F.'s restoration work on the 
ancient Mayan city of Zaculeu. 


“Point 3 of Point 4. Epucation. In addition 
to building schools the Company has also 
contributed in excess of $4,000,000 to the 
Pan-American school of Agriculture. It is 
the school’s aim to send the young graduates 
to their respective communities well-qualified 
to assume positions of agricultural leadership. 


“Point 4 of Point 4. Approximately 90,000 
employees are housed by the UFC... . us 
pattern of housing, sanitation and_recre- 
ational facilities has evolved out of fifty years 
of practical experience.” 


But with the rise of nationalism and com- 
munism in Central America, even such a pro- 
gram has not stopped Guatemala from 
expropriating over two hundred thousand 
acres of reserve banana growing land during 
March of this year (1953). This action 
sharpens the need of the company to keep on 
its PR toes in a constant effort to keep the 
public both here and in Central America 
properly supplied with adequate information 
on the company and its intent. 
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9 and 10. The great 
step pyramid with 
temple ruins atop as 
found and as restored 
(see front cover). 


I ERERS Si uo 


9 y 10. La gran pirdmide 
escalonada, con las rui- 
nas de un templo en la 
parte superior, antes y 
después de su restaura 
cién (véase el frente 
de la cubierta). 








ments and all ornaments of jade, mientas y todos los adornos de jade, 11 and 12. During and ajter the restoration of a structure incorporating the latest type of architecture 


found at Zaculeu. The rounded element is characteristic of shrines erected to the god of tempests and 
whirlwinds (Quetzalcoatl). 


gold, copper and alloy were classi- oro, cobre y aleacién y se creaba una 


fied and a typical selection was coleccién tipica para colocarla en el 
museo permanente. Se median y estu- 12. Durante y después de la restauracién de un edificio que ostenta los mds recientes estilos 


diaban los restos esqueletales y se 


installed in the permanent museum 


collection. Skeletal material was al dios de las tormentas y de los remolinos (Quetzalcoatl). 


arquitecténicos hallados en Zaculeu. El cuerpo redondeado es caracteristico de los altares erigidos | 
| 
| 





PUBLICATIONS 


WANTED—Ten or fifteen young men to go a 

short distance out of the city. Single men preferred. 

Passage paid. 
In the 1890’s, when Minor Keith was build- 
ing his Costa Rican railroad, this was the 
kind of ad that pulled in young Americans 
filled with the adventurous spirit needed to 
help push a railroad through the jungle to 
‘arry bananas to the coast. This sort of ad 
also pulled in many undesirables, and many 
men who couldn’t stand the tropics. 

Today United Fruit recruits its employees, 
as do other major companies, from the main 
source of trained manpower, the American 
college and university. 

Almost without exception today’s United 
Fruiter is a college man with a degree in 
agriculture or engineering. With competition 
for today’s graduate growing stiffer, United 
Fruit’s President Redmond, in a preface to a 


24-page booklet entitled “Careers with United 
Fruit” says, ““Your usefulness to us is de- 
pendent on your willingness to work with 
enthusiasm and intelligence; to learn a new 
language; to meet with equality and genuine 
friendliness people from all walks of life . . 
the college man starting out with the com- 
pany must work with men who lack formal 
education, but who may have superior prac- 
tical knowledge and judgment.” 

Skillfully written, this booklet separates 
the sheep from the goats in rapid order. 
Neither glossing over the difficulties, nor 
painting a rosy picture, “Careers with United 
Fruit” was last year distributed to college 
men across the country and from the result- 
ing replies the company recruited 189 men 
for their stateside and tropical operations. 

Once under the United Fruit banner, a top 
program of employee publications keeps the 
87,000 Central American and 10,000 domestic 
employees well informed on company policy, 
new agricultural developments and internal 
news. 

Not quarrelling with success, Dave Zingg, 
Publications Director, has taken TIME 
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Magazine’s format and adapted it to the 
company’s monthly, ‘“Unifruitco”, with 
15,000 monthly circulation. Styled with a 
class cover, this bi-lingual news feature 
magazine breaks down company activities in 
a typical issue something like the following: 


MAY 1953 
CONTENT 1 
Newsfront 1 
Armed Forces 7 
Sports 9 
The Tropics 12 
Milestones 28 
Stateside 29 
Inter American 
Bookshelf 36 


MAYO 
SUMARIO 
Noticiario 
Fuerzos Armadas 
Deportes 

E] Tropico 
Etapas 

Noticias Nacionals 
Exhibicion 
interamericana 
de libro 

De la Cocina de 
Chiquita 


Inside 
Back 
Cover 


From Chiquita’s 
Kitchen 


The technical difficulty of presenting the 
news in both English and Spanish is over- 
come by printing the English text in Cale- 
donia roman and the Spanish in the italic of 
the same type face. Pictures are liberally and 
well used and have a definite sense of news 
value, rather than the usual static “Shouse 
organ”’ photographs. 

Backing the employee magazine is “U. F. 
Report’, a bi-monthly picture and feature 
publication with a circulation of 25,000 going 
to editors, leading educators, government de- 
partment heads and those loosely called 
“opinion makers.” Prime purpose of this 
magazine is to “raise the visibility” of Middle 
America in the minds of North Americans. 
Editors everywhere are free to use the ma- 
terial, and on request are supplied with any 
of the picture features. These are usually 
done by FORTUNE-caliber photo-journal- 
ists, and undoubtedly would make good gen- 
eral editorial material for other house organs 
and ‘off-beat’ publications. Typical article: 


Fifteen thousand salaried employees in 13 countries receive the Unifruitco magazine each month. 





NEWSFRONT 








Freaks of the Banana Family 
By W. M. Palmer 

TIQUISATE, GUAT. —¥ 

ead about, and perlaps » 


Ex Sexon De Esguirutas a Tigusate 
Multitud compacta de catolicos contemplan y veneran al Senor de Esquipulas a su arribo 1 
@ Tiquisate can see by the photo the markings of hands 


‘ UNIFRUITCO, April 1953 
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a hand. Right, the first 


his big family wh 
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THe Anim Kincoom Prereny Fontunas Hogoboom 
willing to risk a fight with W. L. Taillon’s boxer Indio for 
particularmente por lion's share of banana in La Lima recently 


UNIFRUITCO, April 1953 
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NIFRUITCO 


UF Lands Expropriated 
Terrenos de la UF 
Son Expropriados 


Cuba winds up 1953 Crop 
Cuba da fin a la Zofra 1953 


Below: Another busy sugar harvest 
ends for UFers in Cuba divisions 


Abajo: Otra zafra termina para 
los UFers en Divisiones de Cubo 





MORAN'S MIGHTY MITES 


Top: all pictures used in U.F. Report are available 
to other publications. Below: booklet explaining 
U.F.’s private Point 4 program. 


Why is so much emphasis placed Upon experimentation 
with new crops and new varieties of standard crops? 


Many tropical countries depend too much upon one cror « example, Cuba with its 
sugar cane—and in many others little has yet been luction of standard 
development of varieties which yield more heavily or are resistant to pests 

ers of tropical America experience has shown that the most effective 
of seeds of a new and more 
Jar cane which is resistant to disease 
n some cash when bananas blow down 
ve market. value 
nt station, it carries on extensive trials 
nterest the boys in the 
mprovement; second, to provide planting material which can be taken home 
© agriculturists throughout tropical America; and third, to supply its 


oducts of best quality in the largest obtainable quanti © unit of land. 


nee 


“Moran’s Mighty Mites” —a three-page pic- 
ture feature on New York Harbor’s biggest 
tug fleet; ““ Yankee Sugar Man’’—a five-page, 
well documented photo feature on the run- 
ning of a United Fruit sugar project in Cuba. 

Also bi-lingual, ““U.F. Report” utilizes the 
same technique as its larger circulation 
brother with Spanish and English printed in 
Bodoni Book body type. 

To keep both these magazines supplied 
with editorial ammunition the company has 
produced a 24-page booklet entitled ‘“Uni- 
fruitco and You” which outlines for the 100- 
odd non-salaried employee reporters and 
photographers and for company executives 
how to handle news features and _ picture 
stories. Basic material, this booklet might 
well be used by larger magazines for a re- 
orientation course for their own reporters. 

Another company enterprise, the Pan 
American School of Agriculture, is covered 
by a handsome 24-page brochure in both 
English and Spanish which tells an interesting 
story of a venture that emphasizes the com- 
pany’s private Point 4 program. 
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SHAREHOLDER 


RESEARCH — 
AN INVESTMENT IN 
THE FUTURE 


United Fruit relies almost exclusively on 
the printed word for its maintenance of 
good shareholder telations. 


STOCKHOLDER REPORTS 


In 1900, one year after the company’s birth, 
United Fruit’s annual report addressed itself 
to 971 stockholders. A small 5’ x 7” brown- 
covered, badly printed job, this was the pat- 
tern for the next 47 years. In 1948, addressing 
59,800 shareholders, United Fruit came out 
with a handsome 30-page, 4-colored, illus- 
trated report that not only was sufficiently 
interesting and well-presented to elicit over 
800 letters from stockholders, but won sev- 
eral awards for the company. 

The annual report is one piece of printing 
where it is felt Chiquita Banana is not neces- 
sary. The inside front cover now usually 
carries the more dignified banana tree trade- 








for the year FDAD 


mark evolved by the PR department. Once 
over the presentation of the actual balance 
sheet, the report is as easy to read as a well- 
presented magazine. Under the headings of 
agriculture, transportation, and sales, the 
story of the company’s progress is told in crisp 
narrative style, interspersed with full-page 
and half-page photographs. 

Believing in the right of the shareholder to 
be well informed, and in order to keep them 
posted on developments during the year, 
United Fruit’s Publications Division is cur- 
rently mailing to the company’s 66,000 stock- 
holders a 16-page quarterly report. This is a 
tightly edited, well-presented, factual ac- 
count of any current subject that affects the 
company. Not believing in overlooking a bet 
in appealing to the women shareholders, the 
editors also invariably include a new banana 
recipe under the Chiquita banner. By careful 
editing, clean copy and a firm hand in design, 
Publications Director Zingg has managed to 
keep the cost of this shareholder service to 
less than 3c a copy. 





SHIPPING AND 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


The Great White Fleet is 85 of the finest 
ships to sail between Central America, Europe 
and this country, and is a vital link in United 
Fruit’s vast sales and merchandising pro- 
gram. This refrigerated fleet, practically the 
only unsubsidized American shipping line, 
today concerns itself chiefly with carrying 
bananas to the market at the lowest possible 
cost. 

At one time the unofficial U.F. motto was 
“every banana a guest, every passenger a 
pest’’, but realizing its responsibility to help 
bring United States tourist money to dollar 
hungry Central Americans, the company 
went into passenger traffic and made life 
aboard the Great White Fleet comparable to 
the best of the “Transatlantic Queens’. But 
today, with the air service routes honey- 














To successfully sell ‘‘The Great White Fleet" 
requires four color process printing. 


combing Latin America, United Fruits main- 
tains only two full-time passenger ships on 
their runs south and U.F. is once again con- 
centrating on its main source of revenue—the 
banana. 

Least known but probably one of the most 
important links in United Fruit’s many hold- 
ings is the Tropical Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany. This miniature A.T.&T., spreading it- 
self over a 22 station network, last year used 
83% of its capacity as a public service. The 
balance U.F. took up for its own operations. 








No longer deck cargo, as in the 1890's, U. F.'s bananas today form the basis of a complex organization 
spending over a million dollars a year on advertising and printing. 
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PAPER 


25 Million Tons of Words a Year 


by R. G. MACDONALD 


This article is intended to be an introduction to the part paper plays in the graphic arts field. It is 
necessarily brief and comments on the industry's history, especially the beginning of the major 
processes for converting wood into pulp and paper. Although other raw materials are 

used they represent only a small proportion of the total world paper output. 

Articles will follow in subsequent issues of Print dealing in greater detail with specific 

kinds of paper. The complexity of the paper industry is made evident in the Diction- 

ary of Paper, a book issued by the American Paper and Pulp Association 


containing several thousand defined items. 


Recorded history reflects the effort by man 
to consider life and the world around him. 
The earliest effort consisted of cutting sym- 
bols, and other means of expression, in clay 
and stone. These media of expression were 
cumbersome and otherwise unsatisfactory. It 
was natural, therefore, that he would seek 
more convenient materials on which to record 
his thoughts. Such materials included wood, 
bamboo, cloth, bone, bark, papyrus, and 
animal skins (parchment). 

In the year 105 A.D. Ts’ai Lun is said to 
have invented paper in China. In 220 B.C. 
another Chinese, Meng T’ien, had invented 
the camel’s hair brush, an innovation that 
revolutionized the writing of Chinese charac- 
ters. The first use of paper for printing was in 
the year 770 A.D., when the Empress Shotoku 
of Japan ordered a million Buddhist charms 
to be printed on paper from woodblocks. This 
was done by placing a sheet of the absorbent 
Oriental paper upon the inked relief and 
rubbing the upper side of the paper by hand 
with a stick, or a cloth ball. 

Paper making started in Europe about the 
middle of the twelfth century and the product 
was at first used for writing. When Guten- 


berg made his monumental invention of mov- 
able type and the screw-type printing press 
in 1436 it was the factor of existing and pro- 
ducing paper mills that made printing pos- 
sible on a commercial scale. 

For seventeen centuries paper was made 
by hand, and except in the Orient, was made 
entirely from cloth rags. In 1798 Nicholas- 
Louis Robert, a Frenchman, invented the 
first machine on which paper could be made 
continuously. He sold his patent in 1804 to 
the Fourdrinier brothers, London stationers 
in England who risked and lost their fortune 
in promoting the machine. Four years later, 
John Dickinson invented the cylinder-type 
paper machine in England. 

Paper manufacture in the United States 
started in 1690 in Philadelphia when William 
Rittenhouse built a small mill to make writ- 
ing, printing and brown wrapping paper. Al- 
though Réaumer, a French naturalist, ob- 
serving the making of wasp’s nests, suggested 
in 1719 that paper might be made from wood, 
no practical process was developed until 1840 
when a woodpulp was made mechanically by 
a grinding operation. This process was not 
used in the United States until 1867. 
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Four successive 
stages of paper 
making in 

old Japan. 


1. Softening mul- 
berry fibre. 





2. Cooking the pulp. 
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Although some samples of the first paper 
made from groundwood are still in existence, 
in good condition, paper made from this 
source was not very satisfactory. In 1851 
Hugh Burgess and Charles Watt in England 
succeeded in making a purified wood fiber by 
cooking wood with caustic soda. They re- 
ceived little encouragement in their native 
land so they came to the United States and 
secured an American patent in 1854, and 
established a pulp mill near Philadelphia. 
The principal feature of this soda pulp was 
the elimination of what is called lignin, the 
cementing material that holds the cellulose 
fibers together in the wood. Groundwood, of 
course, contained all of the constituents of the 
original wood. The soda pulp could be formed 
into a sheet of paper but since the strength 
of the sheet was relatively weak it had to be 
mixed with rag pulp to overcome this fault. 

Another chemical process for making wood- 
pulp was developed in Philadelphia and was 
patented in 1866 by Benjamin and Richard 
Tilghman. This process consisted of cooking 
wood under pressure, with sulphurous acid. 
The operation was not a commercial success. 
In 1871 however, Ekman and Fry in Sweden 
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perfected the process. Under their patents 
this sulphite treatment was first applied in 
the United States by Charles S. Wheelwright 
at Providence, R. I. in 1882. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSES PERFECTED 


Still another chemical process of making 
pulp from wood was invented by Dahl in 
Germany in 1884 and was first used in the 
United States in 1909. This was the sulphate 
or kraft process. The essential detail of this 
procedure, as we know it today, was the 
cooking of wood, under pressure, with a mix- 
ture of caustic soda and salt cake, or sodium 
sulphate. It produced a strong brown pulp 
that could be bleached. Although it was at 
first used for wrapping paper and containers 
it can now be used in the manufacture of 
most kinds of paper. 

In addition to the use of wood as a raw 
material, a considerable amount of paper is 
made from reused paper stock of all kinds. 
Old books and magazines, generally free from 
groundwood are cooked with alkaline chem- 
icals such as soda ash to remove the printing 
ink. It is then defibered mechanically and 
formed into a new sheet of paper. 
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A process has been developed recently for 
coating paper on the paper machine with clay 
held to the sheet by starch or other adhesives. 
Since this coating, especially with a small 
titanium oxide content provides an opaque 
surface on the sheets, the composition of the 
base-stock is less important than formerly. 
Many well-known popular magazines are now 
produced with paper coated at high speeds 
directly on the paper machine. Such papers 
usually have a groundwood content. 

Statistically, newsprint outranks all paper 
grades in volume produced. It is made from a 
mixture of groundwood and sulphite pulps; 
the sulphite pulp being used essentially to 
contribute strength to the sheets for use on 
high-speed newspaper presses. 

Rotogravure papers which are used in 
many long-run catalog and magazine editions 
as well as the supplements to Sunday news- 
papers are quite similar to newsprint, usually 
having a higher sulphite pulp content and a 
higher finish. 

Having mentioned the word “finish” it 
would be well to pause for a moment to ex- 
plain the term. When wood has been con- 
verted to wood-pulp by the procedures men- 


tioned, the fibers are then separated and re- 
fined in a number of machines known as 
Jordans and beaters. In these machines the 
fibers are subjected to rubbing and cutting by 
passing between rolls surfaced with narrow 
bars and shells that also contain similar blunt 
bars, or knives as they are sometimes called. 

The fiber suspension in water is then passed 
over a continuous web of wire mesh on a 
paper machine. The mesh of the wire gives its 
impression to the sheet being formed. The 
sheet is then passed between woolen felts 
running over press rolls and the impression 
of the felt and the roll surfaces are imparted 
to the sheets. It then goes over and under a 
large number of steam-heated cast-iron or 
steel drier rolls which evaporate most of the 
moisture remaining in the sheet coming from 
the press section. Since the drier rolls are 
maintained in a very smooth condition their 
surface superimposes another impression on 
the sheet. 

Finally, the paper may be polished by 
passing it through a stack of steel calender 
rolls at high pressure. If a still higher or 
smoother finish is desired, as is often the case 
where the paper has been coated with clay, it 
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William Rittenhouse's paper mill in 
Philadelphia, still standing, and 

to the left his initials, and 

those of his son, as they 

appear in a cornerstone 

of the old building. 

Opposite page: from the label of 
D. Hoogland, an early papermaker, 
showing the interior of a 

paper mill, about 1805. 
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is passed through what is known as a super- 
calender stack. This is a machine made up of 
steel rolls, alternating with rolls made of 
paper. Since all of the rolls stacked vertically 
are driven by friction from the bottom roll an 
effect is produced similar to that observed in 
a laundry when a hot flat-iron is rubbed over 
a sheet of cloth. 


MACHINE FINISH 


It is of interest to note that the paper rolls 
in a supercalender stack are not made con- 
volutely like a roll of wrapping paper (such 
as may be seen in any grocery shop) but are 
made by compressing a large number of discs 
of tissue paper on a shaft or mandrel. It is 
therefore the edge of the discs that form the 
outside of the paper rolls in a supercalender 
stack. These rolls are turned down to the de- 
sired diameter on a machinist’s lathe and 
present a hard, smooth surface which imparts 
a smooth finish to the paper. Such paper is 
said to have a machine finish and can take a 
100-line screen. If the paper is given a little 
more calendering on the paper machine so 
that it can take a 110-line screen it is said to 
have an English finish. 
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There are further means of obtaining 
various ranges of finish. If a 120-line screen 
is to be used it is generally necessary to ob- 
tain a supercalendered finish on the super- 
calender machine. Higher finishes can be ob- 
tained by coating the paper with clay and 
passing it through a supercalender stack. 
Recently, coatings made of synthetic resins 
have been developed to give the high finishes 
for certain box covers. One mill dries its paper 
on a chromium plated drier roll to obtain a 
high gloss. 

With the foregoing brief description of the 
major paper finishes it is possible to mention 
some of the principal kinds of paper that are 
used in printing operations. 

In commercial printing and book publish- 
ing, when type and line cuts are used, a 
relatively rough finish paper is used. This 
paper receives very little calendering and 
since the effect of the drying process is to 
give it an eggshell-like surface it is known as 
eggshell paper. It is suitable for coarse half 
tones, using about 65-line plates. 

Another kind of paper with this eggshell 
finish, but somewhat bulkier due to even less 
calendering, is called antique. If it has been 
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formed in the wet state on a standard mesh 
wire cloth it is called “wove antique” but if 
the paper when looked through shows heavy 
ribs in one or more directions it is called “‘laid 
antique.” 

The terms “wove” and “laid” call for a 
little explanation. Although a sheet of paper 
comes from the end of the paper machine, 
the fibers that compose the sheet enter the 
other end of the machine in the form of a 
very dilute suspension (one part of separated 
fibers in 200 parts of water). This suspension 
pours onto a rapidly moving “‘wire’”’ or metal 
screen surface. Immediately, most of the 
water leaves the fibers, which form a felt or 
wet sheet on the “wire.” While in this wet 
receptive condition the sheet takes on the 
impression of the wire cloth on its bottom 
side. It is possible to impart an impression 
of wire cloth on the top side by having a 
cylinder of wire cloth ride on its upper surface. 

This wire cloth cylinder is called a “dandy 
roll.” Skilled craftsman can weave into the 
wire mesh a design such as a word or other 
pattern. This additional surface feature on 
the “dandy roll’ is imbedded in the surface 
of the sheet to produce what is called a water 


mark. Sometimes the design consists of rib 
wires spaced at regular intervals which are 
impressed into the sheet’s surface. Such an 
impression creates a design known as “laid” 


HANDMADE PAPER 


Before paper was manufactured continu- 
ously on a paper machine it was made by 
hand in a vat containing a dilute stirred-up 
suspension of fibers in water. Into this vat a 
craftsman dipped a flat device, consisting of 
a wire mesh held in a wooden or metal frame, 
and lifted some of the fibers from the suspen- 
sion. This device was called a “deckle’. 
When all of the wires making up the deckle 
were of the same diameter the impression 
established in the sheet was called ‘“‘wove’’. 
In the earliest days the warp was made of 
bamboo sticks and the woof of reeds. The 
combination made what was known as a 
“laid” impression. It is the intent of the 
makers of modern antique papers to drama- 
tize the antiquity of the design by imitating 
the effect of handmade paper. 

The foregoing descriptions cover the basic 
types of papers and finishes. There are 
hundreds of kinds of papers that in one way 
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or another are similar to these grades of 
paper. However, use requirements make it 
necessary to modify them in many ways. 

Many papers are printed by processes that 
do not involve movable type. One such 
process is offset-lithography in which the 
paper is printed with ink from a plane surface. 
Since this kind of paper is exposed to ex- 
cessive moisture in the printing process it 
must be treated to avoid possible distortion 
from stretching, shrinking or curl. It may be 
coated with clay or uncoated, and the base 
stock ranges from antique to English finish. 
As in the case of many other kinds of paper, 
offset is often surfaced midway during the 
drying process with a sizing solution that, 
when dried, resists the influence of atmo- 
spheric and printing operation moisture. 

Since this article is not intended to catalog 
the many grades of paper it has limited its 
attention to a few fundamentals which need 
to be known to understand the literature re- 
lating to paper and the graphic arts. There 
are many designations for clay-coated papers 
and boards. The other major grades of paper 
not already mentioned include bonds and 
ledgers, litho, bristols, text, Bible, catalog, 
cover, poster, post card, cardboard, boxboard, 
blotting, rag-content, glazed, gummed, glas- 
sine, onion-skin, linerboard, strawboard, etc., 
to say nothing about the wide variety of 
packaging papers, waxing, parchment, build- 
ing papers, and wrapping papers. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


New papers are being developed every day. 
The new synthetic resins are being intro- 
duced to the paper field as coatings, impreg- 
nants and laminants, and products such as 
plastics are being evolved that do not have 
the appearance of paper in any form. We do 
not think of linerboard as a printing paper 
but gradually, the various printing processes 
are being applied to its surface and the 
amount of ink required for such use is 
tremendous. 

It has been said that paper may be a sub- 
stitute for any material but there is no sub- 
stitute for paper. During the recent war this 
slogan became manifest when most materials 
became scarce and paper had to be used for 
many previously unheard of purposes. It is 
likely to be found anywhere. Some day in 
the future one of the giant steel cables on one 
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of our great bridges will need to be removed. 
A small length will be cut off and the strands 
unwound. In the center will be found a strong 
string which will open up as a narrow paper 
ribbon. On it will be printed in abbreviated 
form and repeatedly through the length of 
the cable a coded message which will indicate 
the name of the cable manufacturer, when 
the cable was made, the tensile strength and 
other important details. 

When you again look at a sheet of paper 
on which a legend may be printed look at the 
paper itself, feel it and conjecture how many 
of a hundred or more physical properties are 
engineered into its constitution. Think of its 
fiber composition, tensile strength, tear, 
elongation, sizing, filler content, basis, weight, 
thickness, porosity, folding endurance, gloss, 
opacity, acidity, water absorptiveness, bright- 
ness, stiffness, surface-wettability, eraseabil- 
ity, smoothness, fiber orientation, etc. All of 
these properties are required in papers, de- 
pending on their prospective use. 
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A LETTER 
FROM 


John Farleigh 


Some time ago our art director asked the distinguished British artist, John Farleigh 
for an article on his work. Except for a few personal words of greetings, the 


following letter, and accompanying illustrations, is the result. Ed. 


.... you asked me for an article and have 
been very patient. Will a long letter of vague 
ramblings serve as an article? 

Perhaps one gets more and more interested 
in one’s own way of working and one’s own 
principles, and these both tend to colour 
everything. I have been asked “‘is it possible 
to maintain principles and earn a living?” 
Or, ‘‘can one be an artist and live?”’ or again, 
“is it possible to be an artist part of the time 
and earn a living in a job quite divorced from 
art?” 

Every artist’s struggles bear testimony to 
the force of these questions and the only con- 
clusion one reaches is that the world of art is 
not for the weak. 

What are these principles? I suspect we 
each have our own, but to make the issue 
wider it may be better to try to define them 
as basic principles. 


Above: drawing 
for Sundour Fabrics 
advertisement. 


Right: Unicorn, 
wood engraving 






































































First, and most fundamental, I would put 
drawing in the category of essentials, not for- 
getting that drawing means design as well. 
This surely applies to all the major crafts as 
well as the arts. A chair is sculpture; or, if 
you like, a piece of sculpture is a form with 
meaning just as is a chair. A well-designed 
type, like a well-arranged page, calls for a 
sensibility to form and space. 

Whatever an artist is doing he cannot 
escape aesthetics—and the ‘aesthetic’ of a job 
is frail as soon as it is divorced from the liv- 
ing existing reason for the production of a 
job of work. It’s a pity that the words 
‘artist’ or ‘craftsman’ or ‘beauty’ were ever 
coined. If we could forget all these and think 
more of that quality of rightness that is so 
evident in a good job of work we should be 
less confused. We are not artists any more 
than we are craftsmen: we are workmen first. 
The future will decide whether we were 
divinely inspired; indeed, inspiration should 
be accepted as something like a tool on the 
bench and always with us; something not to 
brood on but to accept. 

Looking back one sees that one has become 
an artist because that is the work one has 
chosen to do—it is now a way of life—a way 
of functioning. Of course one has to live but 
the question ‘‘do I keep to my principles or 
earn money” does not really arise. Principles 
are involved only when an artist is conscious 
of slackness or working with his tongue in his 
cheek. I don’t care what I do, or what any 
other artist is doing, as long as he be on his 
toes. 

I find that I have done a great variety of 
work. That is probably because I am not 

















Above: three wood engravings, 
Inn Signs designed for a 

series of advertisements for the 
British Brewer's Society. 


Middle, left and right: two pen 
drawings for Sundour Fabrics advertisements. 
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To right: two wood engravings, 
illustrations from a series 
of advertisements by British Buses. 
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capable of doing one thing all my life. Hence 
I advocate variety, eschewing repetition as a 
deadly thing. Yet Vermeer painted pictures 
all his life that might have been painted in 
one mood and on the same day. 

I get excitement from variety, yet I have 
known the excitement of spending two years 
illustrating one book. I would like to spend a 
lifetime illustrating the Bible, or painting 
London, or drawing flowers in a way they 
have never been drawn before. Until such op- 
portunities arise I satisfy myself by doing 
every and any kind of work. The fact that I 























have not illustrated a book for ten years is 
simply explained; nobody has asked me to 
illustrate a book. But I have drawn for pub- 
licity, designed posters, textiles and murals, 
signs, symbols and alphabets without ques- 
tioning “‘are my principles at stake?’ 

Even writing seems to have found a place 
and I see no harm in it as long as one doesn’t 
step outside of oneself. Not that I believe in 
limitations. I only discover them for the 
pleasure of exceeding them. Arguing con- 
versely, one cannot exceed them without 
knowing them. 

With all this, can one live? Well, it depends 
again on what we mean by life. I don’t be- 
lieve in starving in a garret. An artist needs 
time and space, both expensive items today. 
I doubt if one would ever be satisfied—I don’t 
think that I shall be—and so that question 
must be ruled out. One survives, which is 
something, and one still has excitement out 
of life and work. To want more is not dis- 
content but the natural sign of a healthy 
appetite. 
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I have never written quite like this before 
and you may feel it outside the scope of your 
magazine. But I have seen so many young 
students founder between the desire to be an 
artist and the struggle for existence that in 
the little teaching I do now, I find myself 
breaking down conflicts rather than building 
up aesthetic barriers. 

And if I need confirmation of this approach 
to teaching or my own work, I look to the 
past and find that the greatest work has also 
the greatest simplicity and clarity. Nowadays 
I wage war on complexity and the ambiguous 
when these things are indulged in for the 
sake of themselves. The unknown mason who 
carved so fine a capital in a medieval cathed- 
ral has left his mark, anonymous and endur- 
ing, and I bet he enjoyed himself, and he had 
to know his job or he would have been sacked. 
As for being “modern’’!—it is to be out of 
date tomorrow. The most original and star- 
tling thing an artist can do is to be himself— 
and that is the most difficult thing of all. 

This has become a sermon, throw it away 
if you like. I enclose a few oddments in case 
you care to use them as illustrations. 
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Illustration for Shaw's ‘‘The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search For God.” 
Above: illustration for Christina Hole's ‘Haunted England." 
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:, is the first of a series 
of articles based on talks held by 
the Type Directors Club, 


New York in the Spring of 1953. 


as told by Atnold Bank 
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THE “OLD STYLE STORY. 
If a hole be punched into wood or metal and used 
as the core or counter of an imaginary letter O, 
then the contour or outer edges can be cut away 
by engraving or filing, leaving any desired thick- 
ness of top surface, or printing face. This ts 
roughly the idea of punch-cutting and matrix- 
striking, two important manual or mechanical 
steps preliminary to casting in the production of 
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types. if \ 
If the horizontal straights and curves are kept (6) 
thin and the upright straights and curves thick 

and if in addition serifs are placed at all required 
terminals and junctions, then we have a ROMAN 
type face. 

If thicks and thins are strongly contrasted and 
the serifs rather straight without much visible 
bracketing, then we have a crisp, sharp “modern” 
roman type. 

If the ratio between thicks and thins be very 
close, 1/1.5, 1:2, 1:3, etc. and if the serifs are brack- 
eted to the terminals of shafts and arms then we 
have an “old style” roman type face. 
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Garamond is an “old style” type and the term in this sense 
goes back to the first use of roman types in Italy at the end of 
the 15th century. These were known as “antiqua” to distin- 
guish them from the prevailing “moderna” and “batarde” 
blackletter types with which most books were printed well 
into the second quarter of the 16th century. In those days it 
was customary to use certain types for certain classes of litera- 
ture, and type face sizes were often named by the class of 
work or author in which they were used, e.g. Cicero or 12 
point. 

Before the end of the 16th century, O.S. roman had almost 
supplanted all other faces for book work of every kind. The 
men of the Renaissance produced such good work in types 
and typography that the roman letter in printing became com- 
pletely conventional and is so to date. The question is only, 
which roman to use. 

The Garamond group is the pivot around which all O.S. 
types revolve. Available to us for today’s O.S. are Granjon, 
Eldorado, Plantin, Bauer Text, Cloister, Goudy Old Style, 

3embo, Kennerly, Weiss with their accompanying italics and 
those types paired but differently named in 16th century style, 
Poliphilus and Blado, Centaur and Arrighi. 

These faces distinguish themselves in the way they give an 
overall medium grey tone to a page. This is achieved by the 
lightness of letter design and the avoidance of strong contrasts 
of thicks and thins lending an air of elegance and comfort 
to the words and imparting a certain neutral, easy reading 
quality to the text composition sizes. In the larger sizes a more 
brilliant letter design is achieved by fine drawing in the treat- 
ment of details such as proportions, taperings and hollowings 
of stems and hairlines, bracketing in serifs, swells in curves 
and arches. These display sizes (18 to 72 point) are useful for 
titles, headings, etc. where beauty and elegance are as neces- 
sary as clarity. 





THE GARAMOND STORY 


Some of the People Who Played A Part In It. 


Printers and Designers before Garamond 


FRENCH (CIRCA 1490-1533) 
Badius, Verard, Pigouchet, du Pre, 


de Gourmont, H. Estienne, Tory 


ITALIANS (CIRCA 1469-1500) 


Aldus, Sr., Jenson, Ratdolt 


GERMANS (CIRCA 1500-1530) 

Froben, Amerbach, Petri, Schoeffer, Holbein 
Printers and Designers Contemporary with Garamond 
(d: 1561) 

FRENCH 
de Colines, R. Estienne, Kerver, Vascosan, Augereau, Le Royer 
Janot, Morel, Gryphius, de Tournes, Rouille, Plantin, Granjon, 


Le Be, the elder, Wechel, Salomon 


ITALIANS 
Blado, Marcolini, Giolito, Torrentino, Aldus, Jr., 


Arrighi, Tagliente, Palatino 


From 1470 to the early 1530's there were two roman types 
in common use in Venice, Paris, Basle, Lyons, Antwerp, 
Mainz and Frankfurt, the great printing centers of Europe. 
One was the da Spira—Jenson—Aldus model, the pure Vene- 
tian O.S., on the light side. The other might be called the 
Ratdolt-Basle form, slightly heavier, less bracketed at the 
serifs, with a noticeable vertical accent but very tight and com- 
pact. The latter form was most frequently seen in the North 
of Italy and in German, French and some Spanish printing 
offices. They were all immediate forerunners of Garamond 
and Granjon. 

The earlier, Italian style of typography was simpler and 
more economical, using one size of type, preferably 16 point, 
to solve text and display problems. Title page and chapter 
heads were set in well-spaced caps, text in lower case, the 
whole page plain and light grey, even in the ornament, initials 
and borders. This style was in contrast to the medieval manu- 
scripts and early printed books from the North which were 
often strong and black in type, ornament and page, and heavy 
with illustration. The Italian Renaissance book was plain or 
decorated, but was not an illustrated book. 

The Ratdolt-Basle (circa 1510-1530) style of decoration was, 
like their O.S. roman, somewhat heavier than the Italian. 
Drawings like Holbein’s for the borders, initials and title 
pages were skillfully handled and popular. One large line of 
caps in 30 or 36 point was introduced to head the page and 
two or more lines of text-size caps followed to make a transi- 
tion into the text itself, which by now had a range of 16, 14, 
12, and 11 point. 

In Paris this Basle style took hold at once and might even 
have prevailed for the whole century; but in the first quarter 
of the century, many of the great men of the Italian Renais- 
sance had been invited to work in Paris and many French- 
men had gone to study in Italy and then had come home to 
work out their new ideas. The result was soon reflected in 
works like the “Champfleury” of Geofroy Tory. This book, 
so full of new directions for French literature, grammar, spell- 
ing, printing and lettering was the work of a typical, versatile 
Renaissance scholar-artist-printer. It was nevertheless set in 
the modish Ratdolt-Basle O.S. roman of 1529, and not in the 
types of the books of classical authors Tory is known to have 
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Per Gabriel Simconi. 





brought with him from Italy. Tory and his work exercised a 
strong influence on French bookstyling and decoration and 
according to one legend was Garamond’s master. Yet there is 
no inkling in any of his work of the beautiful Garamond 
roman types that suddenly came forth in the early 1530's in 


Recent studies have shown by key letters (cap M and lower 
case e) that the Garamond types were based on the “De 
types of Aldus, 1495-6. These are shown twice en- 
larged overleaf. It also seems possible that the three lines of 
lower case roman in the top panel of folio P in Tagliente’s 
“Lo presente libro insegna, etc.” of Venice 1524 had some in- 
case roman of 
Garamond, which after all with other display sizes of lower 
case, was the really new contribution, besides the range and 
grading of sizes in use. It did not include the innovation of 
Granjon’s italics that came some 15 years later. 

The Garamond romans, in typical, 
ner, were used in a style of typography that refined the Basle 
innovations by adding 30, 36 and 42 point lower case display 


tasteful French man- 
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sizes, and by beautifully grading the diminishing sizes re- 
quired in long headings and titlings. These typographic re- 
finements were combined with the thin line, black-on-white 
decorations and drawings of the Italian bookmakers. Just as 
early Italian books were light and grey, without large display 


sizes of roman types, and just as the Basle books of the 1510's 


and 1520's usually start their headings with one large size of 
roman caps, so is the French 16th century style of typography 
recognized by the light, graceful and elegant large lower case 
roman letters which usually occupy the first or second line of 
the heading, and the delicately hanging indentions before 
stepping down the ladder of graded sizes in the centered lines, 
tapering down, common in all Renaissance books. 

Before the end of the 16th century, the Garamond roman 
proved to be so satisfactory and so successful that Continental 
type founders were shipping strikes and types all over Europe. 


Roman O.S. types displaced all other prevailing contemporary 


types. 


The English brought into use the roman OS. types 
about 1582, fifty years after Colines, T. Estienne and others 
introduced Garamond O.S. in Paris. 


(continued ) 


The seven illustrations on the map show the typography of title and text 


pages in the three main schools of 15th-16th century 


“old style.” 


From 


Venice the style moved northwards, changing in Basle and Paris, where 


it became stabilized as 16th century typographical style. 


Antwerp, Frank- 


furt and Sedan round out the travels of Garamond roman and Granjon 
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Six examples are from Stanley Morison’s “ 


and A. F. Johnson's 
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POLIPHILO INCOMINCIA ILSECONDO LIBRO DI 
LASSVA HYPNER OTOMACHIA NEL QVALE PO- 
LIA ETLVI DISER T ABONDI,IN QVALE MODO ET 
VARIO GASO NARK ANO INTER CALARIAMEN- 
TEIL SVOINAMOR AMENTO. 


NARRA QVIVILA DIVA POLIA LA NOBILE ET 
ANTIQVA ORIGINE SY A.ET COMO PER LIPREDE 
CESSORISVITRIVISIO PVE EDIFICATO.ET DIQVEL 
LA GENTE LELIA ORIVNDA. ET PER QVALE MO- 
DO DISA VEDVTA ET INSCIA DISCONCIAMENTE 
SEINAMOROE DILELIL SV © DILBCTO POLIPHILO. 
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Four Centuries of Fine 


“French XVI Century Printing.” 
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These two pages illustrate graphically the origins and forms of Garamond Romans 


in the 16th century in contrast with our 20th century foundry specimens. 
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figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, Garamond's own types, 1545: fig. 5, Aldine “De Aetna” roman 1495; 


fig. 6, Aldine italic 1503; fig. 7, Arright italic 1523. 
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page for this article; last two lines: Jannon, Sedan, 1621. 
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Modern uses of Garamond in book, advertising and 
job printing from Spiral Press, Tri-Arts Press, 
Harper and Brothers, Imre Reiner’s “‘Grafika”’, 


United States Government Printing Office, 





Limited Editions Club, New York 


and the lron Rock Press. 
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F Bene Dictum, Benedicte! 


If any pilgrim monk come from distant parts, if with 
wish asa guest todwell in the monastery, and will be 
content with thecustoms which hefindsin the place, > 
do not perchance by his larishness disturb the monas- 
tery, but is simply content with what he finds, he shall 
be received, for aslong a time as he desives. If, indeed, he 
find fault with anything, or expose it, reasonably,and 
with the humility of charity, the Abbot shall discuss it 
prudently, lest perchanceGod had sent him for thisvery 
thing. But.if hehavebeen found gossipy and contuma- 
cious in the time of his syourn as guest, not only ought 
he not to be joined to the body of the monastery, but also 
it shall be said to him, honestly, that he must depart.If 
he does not go, let two stout monks, in the name of God, 
explain the matter to him. 


Saint Benedict. 
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SISTER CARRIE 


A novel by THEODORE DREISER 





With a new introduction by Burton 
Rascoe. Illustrated from crayon draw- 
ings by Reginald Marsh. Printed for 
the members of The Limited Editions 


Club. New York, 1939 
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TRI-ARTS PRESS, inc. 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY & PRINTING 


227 East 45th Street, New York 17. Mu 7-7262 








TYPE IN ACTION: The use of Garamond 


Tuesday, March 10th 





as a pivotal face 


gavamond 


its history and its use will be visually discussed 
its form, and associated faces will be 
shown by demonstration 


Speaker: Arnold Bank 


Set im Linotype Goramond, designed and printed at the MON ROCK PRESS, Private primtibop of Mahlow A. Cline 


number 2 


Some of 


the associated faces 


CLOISTER 
CENTAUR 
POLIPHILUS 


KENNERLY 
DEBPDENB 
FoRUM 
NADMIANO 
JANSON 
GRAN JON 
ESTIBNNS 


CALEDONIA 
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THE GRANJON ITALICS 


3efore 1547 there were two common forms of italic types. 
The first, the Aldine italic, was a small, close-set, many-liga- 
tured type, useful for the first pocket editions of Latin classics 
and Italian poets. The second form was Arrighi’s, cut by 
Lautizio Perugino 1524 and 1527, two finer slightly larger 
and more elegant italic types than the Aldine. Small upright 
roman caps, separately fonted for combining with roman 
lower case were used with both forms of italic. The success 
of the two italic forms was instant and complete. They were 
copied at once in Paris, Lyons and Basle but were most popu- 
lar in Italy. It remained for Robert Granjon to so combine 
these two as to produce that third italic of the 16th century 
which soon became standard companion to the Garamond 
romans in all sizes below 18 point. Our 20th century Gara- 
mond ©.S. italic is traced from Jannon’s 17th century types 
which in turn came from Granjon’s italics as shown in Ant- 
werp and Frankfurt specimens of 1567 and 1592. 

GARAMOND TODAY 

Nearly 400 years after the Garamonds first appeared in 
Paris, American Type Founders introduced a full showing of 
Garamond O.S. and Italic with its accompanying Bold Face. 
Their cutting was based on the Garamond of the French Na- 
tional Printing Office. As it was later proven in 1927 by Mrs. 
Beatrice Warde these were not truly 16th century Garamond 
but were Jannon’s 17th century adaption of Garamond’s ro- 
mans and Granjon’s italic. 

The huge 1923 A.T-.F. specimen book gives Garamond first 
position in their entire stock of type. A.T.F.’s five years of 
planning gave them a lead in establishing Garamond as a 
prime new tool for the printing and then youthful advertising 
industry. The Cleland ornaments and borders also shown in 
the book were suggested for use with the type. 

With Garamond’s successful and immediate acceptance 
each of the other foundries and machine companies made it 
available to the public. 
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Adolf Dehn has made a distinctive place for himself in the world of lithog- 
raphy. His work retains a nice balance between realism and decoration. 


vtemis Lent ano (over 


are ideal for booklets, brochures and business announcements. 
Genuine felt finish, broad deckle edge and choice of white and six 
soft colors are some of the features of this fine paper. And Artemis 
Announcements — sheets, cards and envelopes — are available 


through your paper merchant in a variety of sizes and styles. 





ow you can obtain the most distinguished and 
beautiful books in Painting — Music —Theatre — 
Architecture — Poetry — Dance — Sculpture 


At Substantial Savings 


The beautiful and authoritative volumes pictured and listed on this page are 
available to you now—as a member of the Seven Arts Book Society—at the dramatic 
price savings indicated. Thus, the list price of Tz Woopcurts or Aristipe MAILLon 
is $18.00, but as a member of the Society you pay only $5.75—an actual saving 
of $12.25. 
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101/," x 7, 
Documented by Alfred H. Barr 
its more than 300 plates 
illustrate the full genius and 
achievement of Picasso. 
List price 7.50 
Members’ price 5.50 


184 pp., 142 plates, 9” x 12” 
The many treasures of sculpture 
from our National Gallery 
reproduced in faultless gravure. 
List price 9.75 

Members’ price 5.95 





64 illustrations, 320 full page reproductions, 
three volumes, boxed 
The definitive translation of 
Leonardo’s Notebooks, complete with 
the magnificent volume of Drawings. 
Orig. price of 3 vols. 25.00 


511 pp., 215 plates, 91/2” x 121/2” 
More than a fascinating reference 
text on the entire field of 
Asiatic art and a glorious gallery 
of art masterpieces. 








List price 30.00 Members’ price 15.00 
Members’ price 14.95 


Two volumes, boxed 
The personal revelations of 
one of the world’s greatest 


es 7," yo R 
576 pp., 77s x 10'/, writers and master student 





400 plates, 23 in full color of human psychology. 
Alfred H. Barr delineates the famous Original price 12.50 
artist’s career from his first copies of Members’ price 6.00 


the old masters through the present 
List price 12.50 
Members’ price 8.50 


Giant Introductory Bonus Offer 





176 plates 











The complete catalogue of the Begin your membership now with any book listed in the coupon below at the 
inimitable and sensuously vibrant Special Membership Price, and receive as your bonus gift The Renaissance 
woodcuts of Maillol. Painter's Garden by Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy (list price $30.00). Here in one 
Original price 18.00 beautiful volume set in a type designed by Bruce Rogers, the author-in an 
Members’ price 5.75 absorbing text and more than 60 pages of reproductions from the work of such 
masters as Giotto and Bellini—brings vividly to life the glowing world of the 


Renaissance. 
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276 pp., 276 plates, 8!/, x 111/, anise een ie on ; rare 
THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY Please send me my Introductory Bonus 

A comprehensive pictorial guide a é é 5 Book RENAISSANCE PAINTER’S GARDEN 
to the fascinating art of 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y (List price $30.00) and my first selection 


checked at the Special Membership Price 


Please enroll me as a member. | will indicated (plus 24¢ postage and handling). List Membe! 


native African sculptors 


: ; accept a minimum of 4 books a year, which : n 

List peter 9.99 | may choose from the Society's illustrated Price Price 
Members’ price 5.75 brochure sent to me each month. | may [) WOODCUTS OF ARISTIDE MAILLOL. . as 3 00 $ 5.75 
cancel my membership at any time after i_) AFRICAN SCULPTURE SPEAKS ‘ 50 5.15 
taking 4 books ™) WORLD HISTORY OF THE DANCE . . r 50 4.00 
a) rr A WRITER i 5 adh 12.50 Hr 

F - ee '} PICASSO by Alfred H. arr, ir. at OS 7.50 B 

ae a member you will receive each month at no oj NOTEBOOKS and DRAWINGS OF 
cost the Society’s illustrated Seven Arts News DA VINCI ales - . 25.00 ‘15.00 
reviewing the forthcoming selection and the many NAME Oo ASIATIC ART oe ey < 
: ; {} ARY xt AN A | 10.00 } 
other wens in the arts available through the [) 6 CENTURIES OF FRENCH MASTER 

Society. Also a special prepaid envelope and an ADDRESS DRAWINGS Pre ; 7.50 5. 
order form are always provided. And remember, {_) MATISSE by Alfred H. Barr,  . ee 8.51 
you pay only for the books you want-books of [-] MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE | Bi sa 9.75 4 
: S city ZONE STATE _) MEN OF MUSIC a 5.00 3. 

your own choice—and you save substantially on ™) ABSTRACT PAI NTING an ane 7.50 5.13 
each nurchase (Prices slightly higher in Canada) \") TREASURY OF GREAT POEMS... 5.00 3am 
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meticulous layout to the practical compositor 
who must put it in type and who is allowed no 
leeway to use his own taste and skill even 


BOOKS 


> when as sometimes happens the layout can- 
. not be followed with good results. There are 
; two good papers on type design, Robert 

Reviews by Harling’s article on the face designed by 

Eric Gill, known as Bunyan, but now being 

ws EARNEST ELMO CALKINS _ produced under the name of Pilgrim; and a 
a short history by J. van Krimpen of ‘‘The 
i FRANK LIEBERMAN House of Enschede”’ of Haarlem that for 250 
ing years has been under the management of one 





The Penrose Annual is a report on the status 
of the graphic arts that has been appearing 
for 47 years. It is produced in luxurious dress 
in England by Lund Humphries & Company, 
London. Its scope is presumably international 
but it is strongly British not only in its list 
of contributors but in its details, language and 
point of view. It is a big book strikingly 
bound in green cloth with bright orange end 
papers, printed on heavy stock, the type 
Monotype Times Book, with a cover design 
on the jacket by John Denison-Hunt. 

There are 42 contributed articles, equally 
divided between papers of general interest to 
all graphic arts devotees, such as ‘‘Graphic 
Arts in Italy” or “‘Art in Teashops,”’ and tech- 
nical discussions for the practical printer or 
photo-engraver, such as ““The Intertype Foto- 
setter Machine” and “Diffraction and Half- 
tone Reproduction.” It must be confessed 
that this reviewer who began his career when 
newspapers were still reproducing line draw- 
ings by the chalkplate process finds it difficult 
to follow the technical explanations or even 
understand some of the terms used. What, 
for instance, is ‘“‘multichrom masking’? The 
book is introduced with a long comment by 
the editor, R. B. Fishenden, which cites many 
useful books for reference. It is magnificently 
illustrated with inserts showing paper, color 
and results of various printing processes. 

Among the non-technical contributions is 
Christian Barman’s ““The Return of Illustra- 
tion,” much of which is valid in this country. 
He insists that the artist should read the 
book first, even when his illustration is merely 


family. It publishes a newspaper, does a 
general printing business and designs and 
casts type. A generous showing of specimens 
of its faces accompanies this paper. 

There is also a review of coronation print- 
ing, the invitations, announcements and other 
items used in the past, by Misha Black; a re- 
port on private press books by Christopher 
Standford, of the Golden Cockerel; a discus- 
sion of “Some Aspects of Present-day Photog- 
raphy” by James de Holden Stone; an account 
of the teaching of the graphic arts at Central 
School of Arts and Crafts in London, by its 
principal William Johnstone. Of perhaps 
greater interest to American readers is a 
paper by Mr. Stone entitled “In the Case of 
Art vs. Advertising; a Summing Up.” It is 
cast in the form of a legal hearing with artists 
called painters on one side and artists called 
advertising artists on the other, and the 
argument seems to be whether or no the 
painters should be permitted to add _ their 
prestige to advertising or otherwise. The as- 
sumption seems to be that the painter will 
ignore the purpose of the advertisement and 
merely express himself, but add the prestige 
of his name and style, while the advertising 
artist with no prestige would design the 
advertisement to better accomplish its pur- 
pose. 

Another interesting paper is by Brooke 
Crutchley on “Typography and Authorship” 
which points out that writers should be 
interested in the appearance of their books, 
for format, type, printing and binding all 
have much to do with acceptance by the 
reading public. It notes the connection of our 
Bruce Rogers with the Cambridge University 
Press which gave this old publishing house 
(according to the London Times) a_ typo- 


fe pre ornament. One sees examples in our maga- — graphic leadership throughout the world, but 
4 $3a zines of many instances where the illustrations —§ does not mention Bernard Shaw who was 
20 eo are remote from the text and even the spirit keenly concerned with the physical appear- 
505. of the writing that is being depicted. Beatrice —_ ance of his books and all his life dealt with 
00 | (150 Warde has a short but pertinent article on — only one printer, James Shand—who happens 
0 “a the relation of the desk printer who makes a __ to be one of the contributors to this annual. 
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BLOOD doesn’t grow on IREES 


Neither can you dig it up out of a mine in the ground. Human blood 
is manufactured in only one place —the human body. 






Vast quantities of blood are needed—urgently needed —to help 
save the lives of the men wounded in combat, and of the hurt and 
sick in hospitals at home. Blood is also needed to produce gamma 
globulin, the new serum that promises to do much to protect chil- 
dren from polio and measles. 


Only you can supply this blood. 


You can do it easily, quickly, and with no more hurt than a tiny 
pin-prick you hardly notice. Furthermore, you can do it again in a 
few months without danger. 

Isn’t it worthwhile to take a few minutes time to save a human 
life? Give blood —keep on giving blood. How? Call your Red Cross, 
Armed Forces or Community Blood Donor Center today! 


GIVE BLOOD 


. give it again and again 
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Mr. Crutchley is Printer of the University of 
Cambridge. 

The only report from this country is 
“Printing for Commerce in the U.S.A.” by 
P. K. Thomajan, formerly director of the 
Art Directors’ Annual. He reports that the 
improvement in commercial printing, of mag- 
azines and books as well as advertising, has 
been very definite and credits it to the in- 
fluence of organizations that have worked so 
zealously toward that end, such as_ the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, the Art 
Directors Club and the Type Directors 
Club, to which might be added the education 
of the public to appreciate what good printing 
is. This improvement is especially noticeable 
in company reports, travel literature and the 
advertising of paper manufacturers, which 
justly should have included that of the 
pharmaceutical houses. 

Two other articles of special interest are 
“The Growth of Fashion Illustration” by 
Madge Garland who is professor of fashion 
design at the Royal College of Art, and ‘‘The 
Growth of the House Magazine” by John W. 
Hazzlewood. Both of these papers are illus- 
trated by numerous reproductions. Among 
remarkable statistics are the statement that 
1200 house magazines are issued in this 
country and that the du Pont Company alone 
puts out 75. 

In the technical category many of the 
papers are concerned with photoengraving 
and color printing. Six of the articles are by 
American writers. These are ““The Potentials 
of Letterpress Offset Printing’ by Charles 
W. Baker of the American Typefounders; 
“The Color Reproduction System of J. A. 
Ball” by Frank Preucil of Chicago Rotoprint 
Company and Robert M. Leekly of Time’s 
Springdale Laboratories; ‘*Presensitized Litho- 
graphic Printing Plates” by J. S. Mertle, 
Photomechanical Consultant; ““A Compari- 
son of Ruled and Vignetted Screens” by M. 
Hepner of Kodak Research Laboratory; ““The 
Special Sensitivity of Dichromated Albumin” 
by Richard W. Koch of Batelle Memorial 
Institute and Robert E. Rossell of the Re- 
search and Development Laboratories at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia; ““The Air Doctor Dampen- 
ing System” by William G. Mullen, A. B. 
Dick Company, and ‘‘Carlson-Eppler Vapour 
(Eng. sp.) Blast Graining’” by Gus Carlson 
of the Western Printing and Lithographing 
Company. A very interesting contribution, 
though somewhat foreign to the general sub- 
ject of the book, is a method of printing 
Braille on a press named “‘periprinter,”” which 


substitutes small beads in place of perfora- 
tions. These wear much better under the re- 
peated touch of the blind man’s fingers. 

This entire technical section deserves far 
more attention than it is possible to give in a 
brief review, and surely will be useful to all 
whose job is printing or any of its related 
crafts. By far the most interesting and proba- 
bly most valuable part of the Penrose Annual 
is ils reproductions, printed separately from 
the letterpress and inserted. These have been 
contributed by the printers or engravers who 
produced them and in some instances are 
rather remote from the article they are sup- 
posed to illustrate. Also the system of captions 
identifying them is difficult to follow and 
sometimes inconsistent. But as a picture book 
without reference to the text it is an inspiring 
collection from a wide field. With one excep- 
tion all the inserts are by and from English 
houses, even for the papers contributed by 
American writers. In spite of a not very 
strong effort to give the Annual an inter- 
national flavor it is really a presentation of 
English work, and as such is a credit to the 
craftsmen of the British Isles. 


THE PENROSE ANNUAL, edited by R. B. Fishen- 
den, volume 47, 1953. 8 x 11 inches, 350 pp. Pellegrini 
& Cudahy, New York, $8.50. 
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Talbot Baines Reed’s famous J//istory of the 
Old English Letter Foundries was issued in its 
first and only edition in 1887; and since then 
it has come to be recognized as one of the 
most important books on the history and de- 
velopment of printing types in England. 
Now, after twenty years of research and 
study, Mr. A. F. Johnson, of the Department 
of Printed Books in the British Museum, has 
revised and enlarged the original work. 

This new and carefully annotated edition 
of Reed’s book is certainly one of the major 
achievements of Johnson’s thirty-four years 
of scholarly research and assessment in the 
field of typographic bibliography. 

It has been handsomely produced in the 
best traditional manner, and the copious il- 
lustrations include portraits of some of the 
arly type founders as well as their shops and 
equipment and many showings of type faces 
(some of which were especially cast for this 
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volume from original matrices more than four 
hundred years old). 

To many, the most interesting sections of 
the book may be the introductory chapter, 
which deals with the processes and ap- 
pliances used by the earliest printer letter- 
founders, and the first and second chapters, 
which present “‘a short historical sketch of 
the English type-bodies and faces, tracing 
particularly the rise of the roman, italic and 
black letters before and subsequent to their 
introduction into this country (England); 
adding in a following chapter, a similar notice 
of the types of the principal foreign and 
learned languages which have figured con- 
spicuously in English typography.’ However, 
it is not the purpose of a review to list a 
book’s contents, chapter by chapter. It should 
be sufficient to say that from the time of 
Caxton, De Worde, Pynson and Day, the 
story of type-founding in England is carried 
through Moxon, the James Brothers, Caslon, 
and Baskerville. 

“Reed took the year 1830 as the limit of 
his history, the new edition . . . first planned 
by Mr. Stanley Morison . . . has added a 
summary of a further sixty years, ending at a 
time when new inventions were about to 
transform the methods of type production.” 


A HISTORY OF THE OLD ENGLISH LETTER 
FOUNDRIES: With noles historical and biographical on 
the rise of English typography. By Talbot Baines Reed, 
revised and enlarged by A. F. Johnson, Faber & Faber 
Limited, London, England, 1952. 7%, x 1034 inches, 
xiv 400 pp., 95 ill. (4 Guineas) available from the pub- 
lisher or Chiswick Book Shop, 113 East 55th St., New 
York, $12.50. 


F.J.L. 





The firm of W. S. Cowell, which produced 
such an excellent Handbook of Printing Types 
in 1947, has now issued a compiementary 
volume, entitled A Book of Typefaces. This 
is, in essence, a printer’s specimen book; one 
of the best and handsomest I have yet seen. 
Unlike most books of its kind this one is 
frankly for sale. 

The typefaces shown are, naturally enough, 
those available at Cowell’s, and ‘“‘with each 
typeface the form of every letter in the alpha- 
bet is shown in one size, and then in as many 
characters as possible of every other point 
size. In the display typefaces . . . the 30 pt. 
alphabet is set in full in upper and lower case, 
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and then a line of each point size is shown 
below. The text faces are treated in a similar 
way. On the first three pages the name of 
each type is set in its own face in a tabular 
arrangement which shows sizes and avail- 
ability for hand or machine setting. 

The pages, simply and clearly designed by 
John Lewis, frequently carry illustrations in 
black and color “to illuminate both the 
character and the period of origin of many of 
the typefaces.”” The volume has been given a 
clever multiple-ring plastic binding and is 
thumb-indexed for ease of reference. 


A BOOK OF TYPEFACES: with some illustrated 
examples of text and display setting. W. S. Cowell Ltd., 
Butter Market, Ipswich, Suffolk, England. v 74 pp. 
8 x 9% inches, available from Museum Books, 48 East 
43rd St., New York, $4.50, boxed. 


F..L. 





In honor of Jan Van Krimpen’s sixtieth birth- 
day, the ancient firm of Johannes Enschedé 
En Zonen, type-founders and printers at 
Haarlem, has issued a beautifully printed, 
handsomely illustrated 160-page record of 
this famous designer’s work to date. 

Since 1925, Van Krimpen has been typo- 
graphic director for Enschedé. Here, his out- 
standing ability as calligrapher, typographer, 
and type designer has been put to excellent 
use in the designing of stamps (which, along 
with the country’s currency, Enschedé prints 
for the Netherlands government), books, 
jackets, and other printed matter, and, of 
course, such type faces as Lutetia (with its 
chancery italic and open titling caps), An- 
tigone Greek, Romanee, Romulous (with its 
italic, bold, condensed bold, Greek characters 
and sans serif series), Cancelleresca Bastarda, 
Spectrum and Sheldon. 

In a career marked by many outstanding 
contributions to typographic design, quite 
possibly Van Krimpen’s major achievement 
is the extraordinary graceful Cancelleresca 
Bastarda (so named by his friend Stanley 
Morison). To give this face its free calli- 
graphic quality forty-nine extra swash capi- 
tals were provided, together with twenty-one 
ligatures and thirty-six initial or terminal 
sorts! Each font of this tour de force contains 
210 characters, the perfection of which is 
due not only to the vision of the designer but 
also to the skill and craftsmanship of Mr. 
H. P. Radisch, whose unerring hand cuts 








almost all of the punches for the types pro- 
duced by Enschedé. 

In this pleasantly readable book a brief 
biography of Van Krimpen is followed by a 
discussion of the designer’s contribution to 
his three chosen fields—type design, typog- 
raphy, and calligraphy and lettering. These 
sevenly-one pages of text are followed in turn 
by eighty-five pages of illustrations, many of 
which are printed in black and red, (although 
on one particularly charming title-page black, 
blue and gold are used to unusual advantage). 
Paper, presswork, format, binding—even the 
simple restrained jacket-—-all combine to 
make the volume one of the most successful 
of its kind. 

This is the record of an artist and a 
scholar. Van Krimpen’s work shows no rest- 
less searching for new approaches; he is a 
traditionalist, pure and (disarmingly) simple 

a traditionalist of great taste and knowl- 
edge, engaged in highly creative work in a 
well-loved field. 


THE WORK OF JAN VAN KRIMPEN: A record in 
honour of his sixtieth birthday. By John Dreyfus. 
(Foreword by Stanley Morison) Haarlem, Joh. En- 
schede En Zonen, 1952. 734 x 101% inches, 160. pp., 
85 pp. of illustrations in line and halftone. Macmillan, 
New York, $9.00 ii 
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r—A TRIBUTE TO AN EMINENT ARTIST— 


Jan van Krimpen, today one of the honored 





THE WORK OF J. VAN KRIMPEN 
AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD 


in honor of his sixtieth birthday 
by 
John Dreyfus 
A CREATOR CRAFTSMAN 


No more distinguished artist than Jan van 
Krimpen is to be found in the field of typog- 
raphy and calligraphy today. This creator- 
craftsman, famed the world over for his con- 
tributions to the art of lettering design, was 
rendered fitting homage on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday by publication in his native 
Holland of this extraordinary book. The Mac- 
millan Company is proud to publish in the 
United States John Dreyfus’ notable study of the 
man and his work. The American Printer ac- 
claims the book as follows: ‘‘The book will de- 
light and inspire every reader, whether he be 
bibliographer, book designer, type designer, 


typefounder, publisher, letterer or layman.” 


HERE IS MAN’S WORK 


members of the House of Enschede in Holland, 
believes in the idea that a designer’s purpose is 
that of ‘‘subtly supporting” an author without 
calling attention to the individuality of the 
printing. Every printed page of this book at last 
casts a spotlight on a fine artist, for the book has 
been printed in his own Romolus type, contains 
striking illustrations of the many other now 
world-famous type faces he evolved, including 
his graceful Lutetia. This book is a valuable 
reference work for anyone interested in the art 
of production design . . . pleasantly readable, it 
is a worthy tribute to an artist of top caliber. 

85 illustrations $9.00 


at your bookstore or write 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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